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PREFACE. 



This little book comprises a selec- 
tion of tales for children from various 
hands, arranged into the present volume 
by the Editor, who has himself con- 
tributed a great share of the stories. 
They have already, in most part, been 
put to the crucial test of the Nursery, 
and, having passed a favourable ex- 
amination there, they are now, with 
considerable timidity, submitted to a 
larger body of examiners, the children 
of Great Britain and America. May 
the careful preparation which they have 
undergone lead to their acceptance 
''with honours!*' 

W. Allson. 
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THE THREE FOOLISH LITTLE 
GNOMES. 

Once upon a. time, under the foot of a large 
hill there lived a colony of gnomes. They 
were a very tiny race in size, but they made 
up for that shortcoming in their number. 
When they were at work by their workshops 
under the hill, the whole place seemed to be 
alive with little people. AH around you saw 
them hammering away at golden ornaments 
and sparkling jewellery, though for what pur- 
pose they spent all their time thus, no one 
knew less than the little workmen themselves. 
For they treasured up their golden rings 
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and bracelets and other exquisite things low- 
beneath the earth, and nobody ever saw them 
again, except the little gnome-watchman who 
was set there to guard them. 

The gnomes all lived very happily together, 
were quite contented with their mode of life, 
and all went well. But one day one of the 
little men happened to fall into a conversation 
with an old mole who lived in the same hill. 
Mr. Digger, as he was called, had been 
gazing with wondering eyes at the gnome as 
he was making a delicate ring studded with 
precious stones, emeralds, rubies, and diamonds. 
After a while he said, — 

" I say, gnome, could not you make me one 
of those things for my foot ? Tm thinking 
of going a-courting before long, and the dear 
little mole-maiden I have in view blinked so 
kindly at me yesterday, that I think if I had 
your ring on my foot she would have me at 
once. She might think she would get it after 
we were married, you know. Come, what 
do you want for it ? " 

**Well," said the gnome, "what have you 
got to offer ? " 

" I am a poor mole, as you know, and 
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there is nothing of much value in my burrow," 
replied Mr. Digger ; ** but my collection of 
snail-shells is one of the finest mole ever made. 
All the colours of the rainbow shine in their 
bright sides, and it does one's eyes good to 
look at them. You shall have them all for 
your ring. And I will promise you, also, a 
dinner of ten fine fat slugs with a dessert of 
two fresh young worms every day for a whole 
month, in addition." 

" Oh, you cunning Mr. Digger ! You know 
your broken snail -shells are no good to me, 
and as for your slugs and worms — bah ! the 
very thought of them makes me think I shall 
never want a dinner again ! No ! everybody 
knows that you have a rich store of precious 
stones and gems, which you have found in 
your mining operations, and which you have 
hidden away. Two handfuls of them for my 
ring, or you shall not have it — there ! " 

" Dear me, no, / have no gems ! How 
should / come by gems, I should like to 
know ? Besides, even if I had a mountain of 
them, do you think I would part with one 
handful of them for a paltry ring, just for the 
sake of pleasing a blink-eyed mole-maidea I " 
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So you see the rich, miserly old mole had 
lost his temper as soon as he found out that 
the gnomes knew of his hidden wealth. "Why, 
I shall have them all round my mole-hill 
besieging me one day," he thought, " if this 
story goes on spreading. I must get rid of 
this little gnome ! " And then he bit his lips, 
shook his furry coat, and soon regained his 
good temper. 

" Then, my good little friend," he continued, 
** if you cannot part with your ring for any- 
thing but jewels, I am afraid I must give up 
all hopes of getting it But if you are really 
in want of precious stones, why do you not 
go to the Land of the Beetles 'i They have 
piles and piles of them without number, and 
give them away for almost nothing. What 
they mostly want is brightly coloured snail- 
shells for the great Beetle Palace they are 
building, which cannot be finished for lack of 
them. They have caught all the snails in 
their own country, and only just a short while 
ago they sent out an army of beetles to Snail 
Land. So you would have to be quick ! " 

" I will think over what you say, and thank 
yow, Mr. Digger," said the gnome ; and then 
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the mole bade him good-morning, and hobbled 
away. 

All that night the little gnome thought of 
what Mr. Digger had told him, and his dreams 
were of nothing but diamonds and sparkling 
gems. 

** I will be off to Beetle Land," he cried, 
when he awoke the next morning ; " but I 
do not like the idea of going all alone. I 
will ask one or two of my friends to go with 
me. 

So he consulted with his three best friends, 
two of whom lived in the same house with 
himself. They all agreed that it would be a 
capital way of making their fortunes, that of 
going to Beetle Land and bringing away the 
jewels. So much did they talk of it during 
the next few weeks, so often did they huddle 
together whispering about their plans, that 
they quite neglected their work. And they 
soon earnt for themselves the names of Crazy, 
Lazy, Silly, and Dreamer. Our little gnome 
was called Crazy, because all the others knew 
that the idea of going to Beetle Land sprang 
from him. Any one could have seen that 
he was the ringleader, for none of K\s ovVv^x 
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three companions threw their arms about so 
vigorously, or shook their heads to and fro 
so knowingly as did he at their discussions. 

At last the other gnomes grew tired of the 
four little men's idleness, and openly laughed 
and jeered at them. 

" Really, we cannot stand ridicule," cried 
Crazy at last to his three chums. ** As our 
friends laugh at us, we will just show them 
what we can do. We will start for Beetle 
Land to-morrow, and return in a week or 
two laden with treasures. Let us in silence 
work for the good of our gnome common- 
wealth ! " 

So they each took a tiny sack, and at once 
went to the old mole. They knocked at the 
door of his mole-hill. 

" Mr. Digger ! Mr. Digger ! are you at 
home } It is Crazy, Lazy, Silly, and Dreamer 
come to pay you a visit. Let us in ; it is not 
the mole-catcher ! We want to give you the 
golden ring in exchange for your snail-shells ! " 

When the old mole heard this, he opened 
the door and peeped out. 

" Come in, come in, my dear sirs," he said, as 
soon as he had made sure that it was not the 
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mole-catcher ; " here is my collection of snail- 
shells, and a very valuable and lovely one 
it is too. Fill your sacks, but first give me 
the ring ! " 

The gnomes handed him the ring, and filled 
their sacks. They then departed in high 
spirits, saying, — 

" Good-bye, Mr. Digger, good-bye I When 
we return, we will come and see you again. 
Thank you ! " 

" — for nothing ! " muttered the mole to him- 
self, and then he chuckled and laughed until 
his sides ached. " Oh, I shall burst, if I go 
on laughing like this!" he said to himself; 
and very likely he might have, too, if he had 
not stopped, for his little arms were so short 
that they did not reach far enough to hold 
his sides. 

The next morning the four gnomes set 
out for Beetle Land, their sacks over their 
shoulders. After they had journeyed on some 
time, they got very hot and tired in the 
bright sunshine. Then Lazy cried out, — 

" I cannot walk any farther with this heavy 
sack upon my back. / do not see what we 
want with snail-shells I Let us leave them 
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here. If need be, we can fight the beetles; but 
I am sure they will give us the jewels as soon 
as they see the four of us. We shall only 
have to look ferocious, like this ! " And then 
he pulled a face which he thought must look 
very fierce and warlike indeed. 

" Oh, don't, Lazy, don't ! " screamed Crazy, 
in a fit of laughter. " You do not look fierce — 
you look as though you were on board ship 
and that's all ! This is the way to look fierce ! " 
And Crazy screwed up his nose, and screwed 
down his mouth, and squinted his big eyes till 
they almost disappeared. 

" Fierce ! do you call that, you ignorant 
gnome ! " cried Lazy, quite irate. " / call it 
idiotic ! " 

The two little men rushed at each other, and 
would assuredly have fought if Silly had not 
thrown his sack of snail-shells at Crazy. It 
fell between his feet and toppled him down 
into a ditch. 

" Who did that } who did that ? " shrieked a 
shrill, passionate little voice from the ditch, and 
immediately afterwards Crazy's mud-sprinkled 
face appeared over the edge. 

" Now he looks fierce ! now he looks fierce! " 
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cried Dreamer. " Wait a minute, Crazy, dear, 
that I may imitate your face." 

And by the time the minute was over, 
Crazy's rage was also gone. For although 
gnomes and most other ugly little men are 
very quick to lose their temper, their passion 
does not last long. 

" I should not have minded if it had not 
been for my trowsers, my nice new trowsers, 
with the stripes and all ! Oh, what a pity, 
what a pity ! " And he danced about in his 
agony of mind, nor could he be comforted until 
his comrades told him that the mud would 
brush off when it was dry. 

As Silly's sack was already in the ditch, the 
others thought they might as well throw theirs 
in too. They then looked out for weapons, 
and armed themselves with green acorns 
attached to the $tems, which made good clubs 
for them. But Silly cut a twig of white-thorn 
into the right shape for his club. And a bold 
crew they were. 

After they had gone on some time, they 
came to a road with two deep furrows running 
along the whole length of it, which a heavily 
laden waggon had made. 
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" Highty, tighty! what are we to do now ?" 
cried Lazy. ** Here's a pickle ! We shall have 
to clamber over these hills. If we had only 
brought our mining tools with us, we would be 
through in a minute." 

Yet they managed to get over the ridges 
without much difficulty, though Crazy had 
again cause to bewail having his best trowsers 
on. " They will be ruined before I get back, I 
know they will ! '* the poor little man moaned, 
with big tears in his eyes. 

" Never mind, Crazy, cheer up ; we will buy 
you a new pair with the jewels we shall bring 
away from Beetle Land," the others said. 

Crazy wiped his eyes, and the four little 
gnomes continued on their way. Soon they 
came upon a large bumble-bee sitting on a 
dog-daisy resting himself. 

"Can you tell us the way to Beetle Land, 
Mr. Bumble ? " they asked. " We are going 
there to fetch away the jewels. S«e ! we have 
our clubs ready for battle ! " And the four little 
warriors tried to look ferocious each in his own 
way, brandishing their clubs over their big 
heads. " Don't you think we shall terrify the 
poor beetles ? " they continued. 
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" Yes ; you seem very terrible warriors to me 
indeed. Ugh! I must look the other way, if 
you will excuse me, for I cannot bear to gaze 
upon your warlike faces." But I, for my part, 
believe Mr. Bumble turned his back upon them 
that they might not see his smile. 

"Cannot you, really ! Don't be afraid, we 
shall not harm you, Mr. Bumble," they replied. 
** We mean to be friendly to you, and we are 
not looking fierce any more." And it was true, 
for their faces now beamed with good-nature. 

*' I will lead you to Beetle Land then," 
answered the bee ; " follow me, but you must 
run quickly after me, for it is a long way off." 

The little gnomes set off running as fast as 
their legs would bear them, and their big heads 
shook from side to side as they ran. The bee 
led them over meadow and field, up hill and 
through wood, and the foolish little men did 
not for a moment look whither they were 
running, when suddenly, — cricketty-cracketty- 
cricketty — plomp-plomp-plomp ! — through the 
bushes they fell, down the bank they slid, 
down into the pond, — one, two, three of them. 

" That is the land of the Water Beetles ! 
Is that what you want ? " laughed the bee ; and 
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away he flew, leaving poor Crazy, Lazy, and 
Silly struggling in the water. Fortunately it 
was very shallow, or my story would have 
ended here. As it was, the poor little fellows 
scrambled up on to the bank, drenched and 
draggled like drowned rats. 

" Good-bye, Crazy, Lazy, and Silly ! I am 
going back to Gnome Land," shouted Dreamer 
from the top of the bank, for he had not fallen 
with the others ; "I have had enough of 
adventures ! " And he disappeared. 

" Oh, the traitor, to leave us in this wretched 
plight ! " cried the miserable little men. 

" It doesn't matter much though," added 
Silly; *'we must have a bath now and then. 
We might have been drowned, you know. So 
we are very lucky ! " 

" Only we do not feel so ; " said Crazy, *' and 
now my trowsers zx^ perfectly spoilt. Oh, dear 
me, oh, dear me ! Mud and ditch-water ! I 
shall go mad with my troubles ! " 

" Your troubles, indeed ! " cried Silly ; " you 
are always grumbling, and thinking your trow- 
sers of more importance than our skins." 

" And so they are than yours," replied 
CY2Lzy hastily. 
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And the two gnomes would have broken out 
into another quarrel if Lazy had not said, — 

" Here, you two must not fall out. Let us 
rather climb up the bank and get on toward 
Beetle Land." 

The sun shone down warmly over the fields, 
and as the gnomes felt themselves getting 
rapidly dry again, their spirits rose once more. 
Before long they were quite merry again, and 
joked and chatted as they went along just as 
before. When the evening came on, they 
made holes for themselves in a hay-stack they 
found, and soundly they slept, too, in their 
little beds; for there is nothing like a good 
day's work to make a man, little or big, sleep 
well. 

In the morning they started off afresh, and 
before long came to a pool where a frog was 
sitting on the leaf of a water-lily, basking in 
the sun. The gnomes asked him the way to 
Beetle Land. 

" Beetle Land ? " he asked ; " why it is not 
this way at all! Come closer, and I will 
whisper in your ear where it is." 

"You go. Crazy," "You go. Lazy," "You go, 
Silly," cried the three gnomes all at once. But 
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me ? I am so fond of your beautiful race, that 
I am sure you will. We were going to Beetle 
Land to carry away all the beetles' jewels, but 
now we won't go because you are so kind ! " 

" Oh — ho ! " answered the Stag-beetle, " you 
were going to steal the jewels from Beetle 
Land, were you ? Well, Til see if I can help 
you out of your difficulty. Clamber higher up 
the branch. It will not bear us both at the 
end." 

" Don't go ! don't go. Crazy ! " shouted Lazy 
and Silly, as they peeped through the bushes 
and rose-trees above ; " he only wants to gob- 
ble you up. Stay where you are, Crazy ! " 

" Who are you up there, you wicked little 
sinners, to talk such nonsense," cried the Stag- 
beetle. " I'll be after you." And he walked 
backwards to the top of the branch, and then 
gave chase to Lazy and Silly, who rushed off 
in great fright. 

In the meantime Crazy crawled along his 
perch, and safely gained the bank of the pool. 
" Good-bye, Mr. Froggy, and better luck to 
your next whisperings ! " he cried. In the 
distance he saw his two comrades hotly pur- 
sued by the Stag-beetle, screaming for help as 
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they flew along. He saw them make for a 
wood, and thither he hastened himself. He 
ran and ran, every now and then tumbling 
down head over heels, but quickly picking 
himself up again. At last he got inside the 
wood, and close before him he saw the Stag- 
beetle shambling and puffing along as though 
his long race had tired him. He heard him 
grumbling to himself, " I might have flown 
after them, if the gnomes had not been so 
small, but I should have overshot my mark, 
and then they would have been sure to escape 
as soon as my back had been turned. Oh, I 
have not a breath of air left in me 1 " He 
rested a bit, then turned round and set off in 
the opposite direction, saying to himself, 
" Never mind, I can get the other one ! " 

" Can you, though ; we shall see ! " thought 
Crazy; and he scrambled up a tall fern that 
was growing quite close by, and hid himself 
behind one of its large spreading leaves. 

" Hurry on, hurry by ; back to the frog, my 
friend, and there talk over your grievances 
tog^ether," he murmured to himself, quite re- 
joiced at his good fortune. " I said we were 
in luck, I knew we were ! " 
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When Lazy and Silly found that the Stag- 
beetle was no longer pursuing them, they 
stopped running and rested themselves. They 
seated themselves on a broad blade of grass, 
swinging to and fro, for they felt certain that 
Crazy would manage to get out of his scrape 
and come after them. And sure enough in a 
short time Crazy did come into sight. They 
shouted and waved their caps to him ; and in 
a few minutes the three friends were united 
once more. 

" What a scare we had, to be sure ! " said 
Lazy and Silly. " That great Stag-beetle 
could run fast ! We made sure he would catch 
us once or twice, and quite gave ourselves up 
for lost." 

" What must my fright have been then, I 
should like to know," replied Crazy ; " hanging 
over the water, between a voracious frog and 
an infuriated Stag-beetle ! Your plight was 
nothing to mine, you cowards ! " 

The hot-tempered little men were on the 
point of another dispute, when all of a sudden 
Silly whispered in a startled tone, — 

"Whist! hush! what is that? A beetle, a 
BEETLE ! Oh, oh ! we are in Beetle Land. Let 
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US go the Other way. It is too sudden, too 
sudden ! " 

" What IS the matter, S illy ? We have not 
attacked them yet. They will not harm us. 
But we must hold a war-council at once," said 
the other two. 

The three gnomes therefore squatted upon 
the ground, and deliberated. " Crazy shall be 
spokesman ; he is captain," said Silly. 

** Yes, he must have that honour, I suppose ; 
and I will look on ! " added Lazy. 

**But Silly must support me; captains al- 
ways have some one to support them," and 
so he and Silly went hand in hand up to the 
beetle. They were rather frightened, yet put 
on their fiercest and boldest looks. 

" Where is your king } " they asked of the 
beetle. 

" Eh ? What d'ye want, eh ? Hell be here 
soon. What d ye want, eh } " replied the 
beetle. He was placed there to guard the 
boundaries of Beetle Land, and was naturally 
rather nervous and suspicious of all visitors. 

" But why is he coming here ? We never 
asked His Majesty to come here," interposed 
Lazy. 
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" Be quiet, Lazy," cried Crazy ; '* you seem 
afraid oi his coming. But I'll tell you what 
it is, Mr. Beetle : if he does come here, it 
will be to his death ! We are here to take 
away all your jewels and to kill you all, if 
necessary. Aren't you afraid of us ? " 

" Eh ? eh ? what's that you say ? That's 
what you want, is it, eh ? " and the beetle 
would have pricked up his ears, if he had 
had any to prick up. Instead of that he 
flapped his wings, and flew away, crying out 
to the gnomes, "Good-bye for the present! 
I'll be back soon. Eh } To take away the 
jewels, eh ? " 

Presently he returned with the beetle-king, 
and his retainer, the grasshopper. 

" At them ! at them, my men ! I'll take 
the big one ! " screeched the king, and poor 
Crazy was hurled to the ground before he 
could raise his acorn-club. The king leaped 
upon him, and began stabbing him in the 
face with his legs. Crazy cried lustily for 
help, at which Silly grasped hold of the beetle- 
king's wing to pull him off", when he felt a 
sudden shock in his chest — he fell violently 
backwards, for the grasshopper, who had been 
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Standing some distance behind the king, had 
made an unexpected spring at him. 

Lazy, who had wanted to look on, fared 
little better. As soon as he saw the others 
so fiercely attacked, he gave a tremendous 
leap into the air, and seized hold of the branch 
of a tree above him. But no good ! the beetle 
they had first addressed laid hold of him as 
he hung there, and no one can tell what 
would have been the end of it all if a swallow 
had not at that moment swept across the 
ground. 

" The swallow ! the swallow ! " cried the ene- 
my, and disappeared in the brushwood. 

" What next ? I'm nearly dead ! " gasped 
Silly. " Oh, my chest ! my che — st ! " 

" And Tm quite dead ! Oh, my nose, my 
no — ose ! " cried Crazy. 

" And so am I ! Oh, the fright I had ! A 
minute more, and he would have eaten me," 
cried Lazy. 

" I am more hurt than you, you coward ! " 
answered Crazy. "You ran away. I fought 
like a hero ! " 

And I really believe the little fellows, 
bruised and hurt as they were, would have 
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quarrelled again if they had not been in such 
a hurry to get out of the neighbourhood of 
the beetles. 

"We all fought like heroes, and that is 
enough I " broke in Silly, " We have fought 
the enemy gallantly, and if it had not been for 
that interfering swallow, we might have won 
the day against the whole race of beetles, for 
does not the king represent the whole race ? 
At any rate, we retire from the battle-field 
covered with glory, don't we ? " 

"We do, we do!" the other two answered; 
and they all proceeded on their way home 
again. 

" But the mole, the cunning old mole ! We 
will kill him. I did not see a jewel in all 
Beetle Land! He only sent us here to get 
the ring, and to have us killed." 

They journeyed homewards as fast as they 
could, and took great care not to offend any- 
body more. The gnomes had learnt a lesson 
during the past two days which lasted them 
all their lives. They had discovered, to their 
cost, that it was often unwise to say more 
than was necessary. They had told the bee 
what they were going to do at Beetle Land, 
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and he had led them into the water for their 
boastful behaviour ; they had told the frog 
their plans, and he and the stag-beetle had 
nearly brought them all three to their deaths ; 
they had threatened the beetle, and, had it 
not been for the swallow, they would assuredly 
have been killed. All these thoughts agitated 
their minds as they hurried back to Gnome 
Land, and they resolved to be more cautious 
and wary in the way they treated the old mole, 
Mr. Digger. 

Outside the entrance in the side of the hill 
they met Dreamer. He rushed up to them. 

" I thought you would be back soon, if you 
had not got drowned by the bee," he cried. 
" But tell me your adventures.'' 

" They are not finished yet," said the three 
gnomes mysteriously, and marched on. They 
went to their house, but what was their surprise 
to find the door locked inside ! They rapped 
loudly. 

" Umph! umph!" there sounded from within. 

" Who is that in there } " they shrieked in a 
passion. 

" Umph ! umph ! what do you want disturb- 
ing me in my sleep ? Ever since the three 
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foolish little gnomes went to Beetle Land to 
fetch away the jewels — ha I ha ! — I have slept 
here in peace. Who are you ? " 

" The wicked old mole ! the wicked old 
mole ! he has taken possession of our house ! " 
screamed Crazy, his big face purple with rage ; 
and he stamped upon the ground in his passion. 
He rushed backwards and forwards, and then 
threw himself headlong against the door. It 
burst open, and Mr. Digger, who had recog- 
nised the gnomes by their voices, scrambled 
out through their legs, upsetting the enraged 
little men on the ground. Up they jumped, and 
after the mole. 

** That won't do, Mr. Digger ! Oh, no ! we 
don't mean to let you off like that ! " they cried; 
and after him they ran at full speed. They 
easily overtook him, and he turned round to 
face them. 

" What do you want with me, my good little 
friends ? " asked Mr, Digger, 

" That ! ! " the gnomes roared, and their 
three acorn-clubs descended, as if from one 
arm, upon the old mole's head. He rolled 
over — dead, as dead as a mole ever was or 
ever will be. 
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In an instant the gnomes' faces turned from 
fury to laughter and merriment. 

Ha ! ha ! ha ! they laughed, and Ha ! ha ! ha ! 
again. Crazy and Lazy and Silly had won 
this battle, at any rate ; and very merry they 
were over it, too, as the picture shows. Then 
they called Dreamer to them. 

" Here, Dreamer, here is the end of our 
adventures. We have not got the Beetles* 
jewels — we have the Mole's ! " 





THE CURIOUS FROG. 

On the banks of a wide and swiftly flowing 
river, bordered with bulrushes and graceful 
trees, whose branches bent downwards till they 
touched the stream, as if they wished to stop 
its onward course that it might linger a little 
and tell them tales of the lands whence it came, 
there dwelt a frog with his mate. One would 
have thought that if there is a place in air, 
earth, or water where a frog could be happy, this 
must have been the spot ; for here was to be 
found everything that seemed likely to help to 
make frog-life pass smoothly and peacefully 
onward Broad-leaved water-lilies, with their 
graceful buds gazing upwards into the blue sky, 
were scattered all over the bosom of the river, 
and on these the frogs would lie and bask in the 
bright sunshine ; or in colder weather the bul- 
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rushes gave a snug retreat to which they could 
retire when the frosty wind whistled through 
the trees and caused the water to break into 
thousands of little wavelets, which hurried after 
each other in an endless game of " follow my 
leader." Besides this, the water swarmed with 
those insects which the frogs loved best to feed 
upon, and the meadows that skirted the river 
abounded in rushes and damp, marshy places,- 
where the frogs could hold high revelry when 
they felt inclined to quit the water. 

It was such a solitary spot that few human 
beings ever came near it, and of ducks, the 
sworn enemies of all frog-kind, there was not 
one for miles around. But in spite of all this 
the frog was unhappy ; the society of even his 
well-loved mate and their rising family of tad- 
poles could not altogether make him forget the 
great mystery which he was determined some 
day to unravel, the one burning question of 
which he longed to know the answer. Day by 
day his curiosity grew and took possession of 
his mind, until he could think and dream of 
nothing else but "Where does the river go 
to.?" 

At night, when he sank into a troubled 
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slumber, his wife, who anxiously lay awake lis- 
tening to his mutterings, often heard him say, 
" I wonder . . . where . . . the . . . 
river . . . goes to ? " And then he would 
sigh and groan, and suddenly wake up with 
a start in a state of profuse perspiration. 

Sometimes, when they were seated on a 
water-lily leaf, he would tell her that he felt 
irresistibly drawn to follow the course of the 
river, and to find out for himself where it 
really did go to ; but she, with tears in her 
eyes, would implore him not to leave her and 
the little tadpoles. And then by degrees he 
would grow calm again, and for a few days 
would seem to be happy. But a gradual 
change always came over him after a short 
time, and he would dart about the river, asking 
the insects and fishes if they could tell him 
what he wanted to know ; but although the in- 
sects treated him with an appearance of great 
respect — for they were afraid he would eat 
them if they were rude to him — they laughed 
in their sleeves, and thought what a silly fellow 
he was to trouble himself about what did not 
concern him, instead of being thankful for all 
the happiness that was within his reach, if he 
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had only known it. As for the fishes, they 
treated him with the greatest contempt, and 
one old pike to whom he put his oft-repeated 
question, gave him such a slap in the face 
with his tail that he was stunned for a time, 
and sank down to the bottom of the river, 
where he was found by his mate, who managed 
to bring him round again. 

But as he was of a very courageous dispo- 
sition, these disappointments only made him 
the more anxious to find out for himself what 
others seemed to be unable to tell him. At 
last he determined, in spite of the heartbreaking 
entreaties of his mate and all the little tad- 
poles, to start on his journey, and leave the place 
where he had been so happy, to wander he knew 
not whither, in search of he knew not what. 

How much better now it would have been 
if he only could have been contented with his 
lot, and have been able to see that this restless 
craving to know what could be of no possible 
use to him was only likely to end in sorrow 
for both himself and his dear ones. But from 
frogs as from men the future is hidden, and we 
know that it is best and wisest that it should 
be so. 
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The frog started on his journey full of hope, 
though it cost him many a bitter pang to leave 
his family behind, for the tadpoles were just 
at an age when they become most interesting 
to their parents, as they were beginning to lose 
their tails, and to exchange them for legs. 

At first he swam quietly on, and met with 
no adventures. But after he had gone a few 
miles, he noticed that the water became of a 
much darker colour, and on popping his head 
out, he perceived that at this place the river 
ran through a town. All along the banks were 
houses, some large, some small ; while from all 
directions came strange sounds, such as he had 
never heard before, and which frightened him 
so much that he darted deep down into the 
water again. Gradually his courage revived, 
and cautiously approaching the bank, he 
crawled out on to a large flat slab that seemed 
a fitting spot from which to view the scene. 
He was just comfortably settled on his resting- 
place, when he heard a voice exclaim, — 

" Look at that old frog ; lef s throw a stone 
at him!" Turning round, he saw two dirty 
little boys picking up stones, with which they 
were about to pelt him. Before he could get 
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to the edge of the slab on which he was squat- 
ting, splash came a stone within an inch of his 
nose, which so terrified him that he lost his 
presence of mind, and instead of slipping 
into the water, he turned round again, in order 
to hop across to the other side ; but a second 
stone caught him just as he sprang into the 
air, and hurried him into the water in a very- 
painful and undignified manner. Bruised and 
sore, he began to think that after all he had 
started on a foolish errand ; but pride forbade 
his return, and he sorrowfully swam on. 

That night he rested at the root of a gnarled 
old willow, where he found a comfortable bed. 
In the morning he started again, with fresh 
vigour, thinking to himself that, after all, he 
really was rather a fine fellow, and had a great 
deal more in him than most other frogs. But 
his meditations were cut short by the sight of 
a pair of orange-coloured feet, which instinct 
told him belonged to a member of the duck 
family, his dreaded enemies. Unluckily the 
duck had seen him, and diving after him, she 
caught him by the leg and dragged him to 
the surface. In spite of all his struggles she 
bore him off towards the bank ; but before it 
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was reached, another duck came swimming up, 
smiHng and smacking her beak, as she said, — 

" Ah, sister Quack, that's a fine frog you 
have got; it's always share and share alike 
with us, isn't it ? " And she sidled up to Mrs. 
Quack who, however, angrily protested that 
she was going to keep the frog all to herself ; 
adding spitefully, that the ** share and share . 
alike " arrangement seemed only to be in force 
when she caught anything, as when her sister 
was in luck, she always declared that no such 
arrangement existed. 

** Well," said her companion, ** then we must 
have a fight for it." And she seized the 
wretched frog, who was hanging half-way out 
of Mrs. Quack's beak. Between the two he 
would have been torn limb from limb, if they 
had not in their blind fury forgotten all about 
him, and dropped him, so that they might be 
able to peck each other the harder. 

He had just enough life left in him to be 
able to swim away ; yet even now his spirit 
was unconquered, and although his wounds 
were severe, they healed rapidly, and he was 
able to resume his journey. Many days passed, 
and at length he noticed that the water seemed 
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to have turned to a light blue colour, and he 
had greater difficulty than usual in breathing ; 
but he so dreaded coming to the surface, as he 
always seemed to meet with some mishap when 
he did so, that he determined to swim on as 
long as he could, and only to rest when he felt 
unable to swim any farther. 

At length it seemed that his breath was 
failing him, and slowly and painfully he strug- 
gled upwards through the water. As he 
reached the surface a groan of horror and 
despair burst from his lips, for nothing but 
water was to be seen on all sides. No friendly 
stone popped its head out as if inviting him 
to rest, no broad water-lily leaves, no bulrushes 
— only patches of drifting seaweed, which 
treacherously gave way beneath his frantic 
grasp ; for he was now in the open sea ! Worn 
out with fatigue as he was, it was hopeless for 
him to attempt to swim to land, even if he had 
been able to find his way. ** Oh !" he moaned, 
" had I only been contented with my lot, I 
might now have been living happily with my 
wife and family, amongst our well-loved bul- 
rushes ! How foolish I have been to try to 
find out what did not concern me, instead of 
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valueing the blessings that I had ! Would 
that others might be warned by my fate ; but 
alas! I must die alone!" And with one faint 
struggle, he sank beneath the waves. 

But the whispering breeze which sang a 
dirge over the place where he was last seen, 
told his story to a sea-gull, and she, floating 
along on her snowy pinions, bore it to her 
young ones, so that, after all, the frog's dying 
lament was not spoken in vain. 





THE EAGLE AND THE ROBIN. 



Perched upon the summit of a lofty crag was 
the nest of a pair of eagles. It was very 
roughly and loosely put together ; but for all 
that the eagles were very fond of their home, 
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and might often be seen circling round and 
round high up above it. Sometimes they 
would soar up Into the sky until they were 
almost lost to sight, and looked like little 
specks of black no larger than a pin's head : 
at others they would sweep down the valley 
with wings outstretched, floating along appa- 
rently without an effort. 

All the other birds dreaded them, and 
acknowledged that truly they were king and 
queen of all the feathered tribe ; but sometimes 
when a number of them were together, they 
would to some extent overcome their fear, and 
would hover round the eagles as they floated 
along, and even now and then grew so bold 
that they would beat their wings against the 
heads of the royal birds, and viciously peck 
their backs, always taking care, however, to 
kieep out of reach of that terrible beak and 
those sharp, cruel claws. But the eagles never 
troubled themselves about such puny foes, and 
either flew on until their assailants were tired, 
or soared upwards into the eye of the sun, 
whither the other birds could not follow them. 

One day, however, when the little birds were 
more troublesome even than usual, the eagle 
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lost his temper, and suddenly turning in his 
flight, swooped down upon a tiny robin, and 
with one stroke of his claw tore her back open, 
so that she fell down, turning over and over, 
until she reached the ground. But oh ! what 
a sight met the eyes of her mate when he 
alighted on the ground by her side. What 
had only just before been his own dear little 
wife, was now simply a lifeless mass of feathers 
and bruised flesh. Tears flowed from the 
bright eyes of the robin as he gazed, and 
trickled down on to his bright red waistcoat, 
and he heaved a heavy sigh as he flew off to 
ask the beetles to come and bury his lost love. 
When they had finished, and he had scraped 
the soil neatly and tidily over her grave, he 
hopped on to a spray of blackthorn, and in his 
clear sweet voice sang a song of farewell. 
Having finished, he flew sadly away to his ivy- 
covered home ; but alas ! how sad and lonely 
it seemed now. He passed a miserable night, 
and at morning left the ivy-bush, intending 
never to return again. 

He wandered about feeling very wretched, 
and hardly caring even to look for worms with 
which to satisfy his hunger. He kept on 
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thinking, ** I wish I could revenge myself upon 
the eagle* If only I could kill him, I think I 
should feel happier. But what can such a tiny 
creature as I do against a great bird like him ; 
he would only kill me, and then I should have 
done no good at all, and should simply have 
thrown away my life for nothing. Perhaps the 
owl would help me ; he is so wise, and I know 
he hates the eagles." So off he flew to a 
hollow tree where the owl lived. He was 
sitting in the dark, for he did not like the 
daylight, and his big round eyes blinked and 
rolled as he listened to the robin*s pitiful tale. 
** Poor little robin/' he said, " yours is indeed a 
sad story ; but I am afraid I can t help you very 
much, for although I am bigger and stronger 
than you are, the eagle would make short work 
of even me ; and besides, I could not even try 
to attack him in the daytime, for my poor old 
eyes can't bear the sun, and when I look at it, 
it makes them water so much that I can't see a 
yard before me. But have patience, a day 
may come ! ..." And the owl rolled his 
eyes fiercely, and clutched the piece of bark on 
which he was resting so tightly that it broke 
off suddenly, and he fell down " flop " to the 
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bottom of the tree. He was not hurt, however, 
and soon scrambled and fluttered up again. 

" Well, my little friend,** said he, " you must 
leave me now, as I want to go to sleep again ; 
but if I see a chance of helping you, I will be 
sure to let you know. If you come and sleep 
in the branches of this tree, I shall see you 
every evening when I come home, and should 
anything turn up, I can tell you directly." 

** Thank you, Mr. Tuwhit,** said the robin, 
feeling that at any rate it was pleasant to have 
found such a sympathetic friend ; " I am truly 
grateful for your kindness.*' He flew away, 
and spent the rest of the day in the top of a 
tall fir-tree, from which he could see the eagles' 
nest. He watched them going and coming, 
with angry and bitter thoughts in his heart, but 
every now and then he felt that it was wrong 
to feel so very revengeful. 

" After all," he said to himself, " the eagle 
only did what nature prompted him to do ; and 
I myself often kill worms. I daresay they are 
just as fond of each other as robins are, and 
perhaps even now some worm is thirsting for 
my blood because I have killed its mate. How 
silly of me never to have thought of that 
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before ! *' And he puffed out his feathers and 
thought that after all he would not try to kill 
the eagle ; but as the shades of night ap- 
proached, the image of his poor dead mate 
seemed to rise before him, until he flew off to 
the owl's tree feeling as revengeful as ever ; and 
filled with these thoughts he fell asleep. 

He was roused in the middle of the night by 
a shrill shriek close by, and hurriedly popping 
his head from beneath his wing, he saw the owl 
approaching. His eyes shone like stars, and 
he was so excited that when first he tried to 
speak, he could only hiss and stutter. 

" Revenge ! " he cried, as he circled round 
and round the tree. " My little friend, I think 
I see my way to help you to get rid of our 
common foe. As I passed down the valley, I 
saw a dead calf lying in a field ; you know that 
I can see plainly at night, and I perceived that 
a snare was set close to the calf, but it was so 
cunningly hid that the eagle will never see it. 
You must take a leaf of oak as a flag of truce, 
and bearing this in your beak, you must go to 
the eaglets nest and tell him about the calf 
Then you can fly off and watch from behind a 
tree, and you will see the eagle caught, and 
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you can tell him how cleverly you have de- 
ceived him and paid him out for killing your 
mate." 

The little robin was so excited at the news 
that he could scarcely sleep, and at the first 
streak of dawn he took an oak leaf in his bill, 
and hurried away towards the eagle's nest 
When he got quite near he felt rather fright- 
ened, but trusting to his oak leaf (for he knew 
the eagle was a bird of honour) he flew on 
until he reached it. 

He found the eagle pluming his feathers, 
which had got rather ruffled during the night, 
so he at once gave his message, and told him 
about the calf. 

" Thank you, my little friend," said the eagle. 
" If I can ever do you a good turn, you may be 
sure I will ; a calf is a great treat to me, and as 
I intended to fly in quite another direction to- 
day, if you had not told me I should not have 
found it ; I really feel greatly obliged to you." 

The robin's heart smote him, and he felt he 
was doing wrong in deceiving the eagle like 
this ; but he flew off at once for fear he should 
repent, and perched in a tree near to which the 
calf was lying'. 
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Soon he heard a rush of wings, and saw the 
eagle hovering just above, and presently he 
alighted. He walked cautiously round the 
calf s body, as if to make sure that all was 
right ; but all of a sudden he began to flutter 
and flap his wings, and peering through the 
leaves, the robin saw that the snare had caught 
one of his legs, and that now he was held 
securely. 

Seeing this, the robin hopped down, and 
going as near as he dared, said, — 

" When you killed my mate, two days ago, 
I said I would be revenged. Now you are a 
captive, and soon you will be killed, and the 
gamekeeper will nail your body to the door of 
the barn, so that you may serve as a warning 
to all evil-doers, which will be the only good 
thing you ever have done." 

The eagle said nothing, but with drooping 
wings and lowered head sat calmly waiting for 
the fate which he knew only too well he could 
not avoid. 

The little robin watched him intently, and 
gradually a more kindly feeling stole into his 
heart. He thought how desolate the eagles 
mate would be at losing her lord, and of the 
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young ones that he would leave behind, and at 
length he said to himself, — 

" Suppose I show him how a robin can 
forgive, and help him to get free ; perhaps he 
would lead a better life and not kill little birds 
that are no use to him for food. At any rate I 
should be happier than if I felt that his death 
lay at my door." 

So he said to the eagle, " Though you have 
taken away from me all that I held most dear, 
yet will I show you that I can forgive. See, 
the snare is fastened to that stump by a piece 
of string; my sharp little beak can soon pick 
it through, and then you will be free again " ; 
and approaching the stump he set to work. 

The eagle watched him with languid eye, for 
he had given up all hopes of life, but when 
at last he felt his leg was free, he started up 
trembling with joy. 

" Robin," he said, " you have taught me a 
lesson I shall never forget ; for now I see that 
true greatness is common alike to great and 
small. Forgive me the wrong that I have 
done you ; I can never thank you enough for 
what you have done for me." And he sailed 
away, exulting in his newly-recovered freedom. 
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But the little robin stayed behind to sing a 
song on a spray of hawthorn, and as he put 
his head under his wing that night, he felt the 
happiness which is known only to those who 
forgive as they would be forgiven. 





THE CORN-CHILD. 

A POOR old peasant was once walking through 
the corn-fields which lay behind his cottage. 
It was in the early summer, and the wheat 
was already beginning to look golden ; but a 
blight had entered the ears, and the harvest 
promised badly, 

" Alas ! " sighed the poor peasant, " the 
winter will bring sorrow and misery into the 
country with it. It is true I have saved 
enough to carry myself and my wife through 
many a bad month ; but all have not been 
so fortunate as myself. Ah ! we shall have 
a hard time of it," 

As he said this, he saw before him a strange 
little child lying in the corn. He was won- 
drously beautiful as he looked up at him with 
his Jarge blue eyes, and stretched out his arm 
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towards him, as if to say, ** Please take me 
home with you ; I have nobody else in the 
world to care for me." 

" Poor little darling ! " the kind-hearted old 
peasant said, after he had recovered from his 
amazement. " I will take you home with me. 
God will surely grant us enough corn for one 
such little mouth more." 

Then he knelt down to pick the child up 
in his arms. But, lo ! he could not move it ! 
He tried again, and then called all the other 
peasants in the field to help him. One after 
the other stooped to lift the child, but in vain ; 
none could raise it ! Then a gradual change 
came over the tiny foundling : its hair became 
golden, its whole face beamed forth rays 
of gold, and a shining light issued from its 
whole body. The strange child had become 
a cherub, and said to the peasant in a sweet 
silvery voice, — 

" Since thou hast taken pity on the helpless, 
trusting in the goodness of God, therefore 
shall a rich harvest be thy reward,*' and with 
these words he flew away and disappeared in 
the blue heavens. 




THE AVARICIOUS PASHA. 



In the ancient city of Cairo, close by the 
mosque of Sultan Hassan, which rears its 
stately dome and minarets beneath the very 
shadows of the citadel, there lived an old 
pasha. He was immensely rich, so rich that 
what are usually looked upon as the luxuries 
of life had become necessities for him. His 
palace was a picture of splendour, the floor 
was paved with costly mosaics, and in places 
these were covered by magnificent Persian 
carpets and divans, which tempted the passer- 
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by to linger and rest awhile. Delicious per- 
fumes filled the air and lulled the senses, and 
in the courtyard rippling fountains splashed 
in marble basins, while an agreeable shade 
was provided by numerous trees and shrubs, 
in the branches of which tropical birds, with 
plumage of beautiful and varied hues, sang and 
twittered all day long. But in spite of this, 
Mahmoud, for that was the pashas name, 
was miserable ; for although his wealth was 
very great, he was always wishing to add to 
his store, for he wanted to be the richest man 
in Egypt. 

One day he was seated on his divan, smok- 
ing his favourite chibouk or long pipe, and 
feeling somewhat inclined to sleep. But do 
what he would he could not forget some very 
important business transactions that he had 
engaged in, and by means of which he would 
either make enormous profits or considerable 
losses, and worrying over these matters pre- 
vented the possibility of his even dozing. 
" By the beard of the Prophet/' said he, as 
he turned towards the east, and bowed till 
his face touched the ground, — for he was a 
devout Mussulman, — ** I cannot banish these 
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troublesome affairs from my thoughts. Perhaps 
if Ali comes and reads to me, I may drop off 
to sleep. At any rate, anything is better than 
sitting here by myself." So saying, he clapped 
his hands, and instantly the heavy curtain 
which covered the doorway was pulled aside, 
and a black slave entered, who after having 
made a profound obeisance, inquired what his 
lord wanted. 

" Send me the boy Ali," said the pasha ; and 
immediately the slave vanished as silently as 
he had come. The curtain was again opened, 
and a young boy entered, with some books and 
a parchment scroll under his arm. He was 
dressed in true oriental fashion, with loose 
baggy trousers, a short embroidered jacket, 
and a tarboosh, or red cap, with a dark blue 
tassel. 

** Peace be with thee, O my master," said 
he, advancing. 

** And with thee, also, O son of books," 
replied the pasha, at the same time motioning 
the boy to be seated. Ali at once sank down 
on to the carpet, sitting cross-legged with his 
books before him. 

" May it please thee, O my master, to deign 
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to tell thy servant from what book he shall 
read ? " he asked. 




" Son of learning," replied Mahmoud, " read 
to me the story of the faithless princess, from 
the Arabian Nights." 
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" O my lord/' said Ali, " if the meanest of 
thy servants might venture to speak, I have 
here an old parchment that I found lying, 
covered with dust, in an ancient chest; would it 
please the father of his servants to hear it ? " 

** Mashallah ! " exclaimed the pasha, " but it 
looks very curious ; read it, by all means, my 
son." 

The boy began to read in a soft, pleasant 
voice, and Mahmoud soon commenced to show 
signs of increasing drowsiness ; his head 
nodded, his puffs at his pipe became fewer and 
fewer, and he appeared just on the point of 
dropping off to sleep, when the slamming of 
a window suddenly awoke him. 

Under ordinary circumstances such an 
offence would have been visited with the direst 
punishment, but before Mahmoud had time 
to be angry, he heard a sentence from the 
parchment out of which Ali was reading 
that made him forget sleep, windows, and 
everything else in his eager desire not to lose 
a word that fell from the reader s lips. 

It seemed that this parchment, which had 
so long remained unnoticed, and which even 
now had only been found by accident, con- 
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tained some information which would enable 
the pasha largely to increase his wealth. Fcr 
it had evidently belonged to some one who 
had concealed a large amount of treasure, and 
contained the most minute description of the 
place where it was hid; and although Mah- 
moud had never been to the spot mentioned, as 
it was many days' journey distant, he knew it 
perfectly well by name. The parchment had 
probably been originally written by some Arab 
chief who was in the habit of plundering the 
caravans that passed through the desert, and 
most likely he had, unknown to his followers, 
hid his share of the booty in this place, and 
had kept a record of it, so that at his death 
his sons might become possessed of his hoard ; 
but having in his turn been slain or taken 
prisoner, and the parchment having been 
supposed to contain no information of any 
value, it had probably never been even un- 
rolled before Ali began to read it to his 
master. 

"Boy," said Mahmoud, "see that thou breathe 
not a word of what thou hast read ; or, by 
Allah, thy head shall answer for it" Ali, 
terrified by this threat, was only too glad when 
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his master sent him off to bid the master of 
the horse to come at once into his lord's 
presence. 

" Hafiz," said the pasha, "prepare at once 
sixty horses and sixty camels, with horsemen 
and camel drivers, for to-morrow at sunrise I 
shall start on a pilgrimage to Mecca." 

** As my lord wills," replied Hafiz ; " the time 
IS short, but it shall be done even as you 
command." 

The pasha then began to chuckle to him- 
self, as he thought what a lucky thing it was 
that Ali had just happened to find the old 
parchment, and as he thought of the large 
amount of money and treasure that he was 
going to get he grew quite merry. 

All that night he could hardly sleep, and 
when at last he sank into a troubled slumber, 
visions of boundless wealth seemed to pass 
before his mind, and he dreamt that he saw 
a wizened old Arab with a huge sack on his 
back, out of which he was pouring countless 
gold pieces; and although every moment it 
seemed as if the sack must be getting empty, 
the gold still kept pouring out, until Mahmoud 
was quite surrounded by it. Still the pile kept 
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getting higher and higher ; and now it was 
up to his knees, and still the golden stream 
poured on, until at last it got over his head, 
and it seemed as if he must be suffocated, 
when he suddenly awoke with a start, and 
found that in his restlessness he had rolled 
down to the bottom of the bed, beneath the 
clothes, and was so enveloped by them that 
he could hardly breathe. 

Early next morning he was astir, stimu- 
lating his servants and slaves to extra exertion 
by the use of a terrible whip, made of 
rhinoceros hide, with which he distributed 
blows on every one all round with the 
greatest impartiality. 

In a much shorter time than could have 
been expected, everything was ready, and 
the caravan started ; and soon Cairo was left 
behind, and even the citadel was lost to view. 

For some days they passed on through the 
trackless desert, with nothing to guide them 
but the bones of the men and animals who 
had fallen, overcome with thirst or the 
terrible heat. In the day-time the sun shone 
so fiercely that the horses could barely 
struggle on, and the air quivered beneath his 
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rays so that it was quite painful to look at 
any distant object At night, the mcx>n shone 
so brightly that everything could be seen 
almost as plainly as if it were day, except 
that an indescribably beautiful silver light 
was shed everywhere, which caused the 
shadows to stand out in bold relief, and gave 
everything a weird and ghostly appearance. 
Sometimes violent sand-storms swept over 
the desert, and threatened to overwhelm the 



travellers ; at other times they seemed to see 
beautiful palm groves and wells of water, 
which however always vanished as they 
approached, leaving them more thirsty than 
ever. But still they kept on, until one day 
Mahmoud, who was riding first, suddenly 
left the track and turned off sharp to the 
right. 

Hafiz rode up to him, and making a salaam, 
said, — 
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" O my master, dost thou know that we 
have left the track that leads to Mecca, and 
are now going no one knows whither ? " 

** Son of a dog,'* replied his master, ** hold 
thy unruly tongue. Art thou not my slave, is 
not thy life mine ? Follow me, and cease thy 
unseemly brawling, or, by my faith, thy head 
shall roll in the sand in less than five minutes." 

As it was very likely that Mahmoud would 
fulfil his threat, Hafiz fell to the rear, and the 
journey was continued in silence. 

At length they reached a large palm-grove, 
and here Mahmoud dismounted, and pulling 
out the parchment, which he had placed inside 
his dress, read it attentively. 

Yes, it was all right. There were the two 
trees standing a little apart from the rest of 
the grove, half-way between which, his parch- 
ment told him, he would find the treasure. In 
his excitement, he forgot all about the heat, 
and seizing a spade, he set to work shovelling 
up the soil like one possessed, and ordering 
his servants to help him. 

The hole got 'bigger and bigger, and several 
of the men fell down exhausted by the heat ; 
but still Mahmoud toiled on, for the gold fever 
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was upon him, and he felt neither heat nor 
fatigue. At last, when they had dug up all 
the ground between the trees, without any 
result, the unwelcome truth began to force 
itself upon him that he had been forestalled, 
and that some one else had been lucky enough 
to discover the hoard by accident, though 
this did not seem a likely thing to have 
happened in such an out-of-the-way spot In 
vain he tried several other places, the result 
was always the same. His servants began 
to think that he was mad, as in his wild 
desire to keep everything to himself he had 
not told them what he was looking for. 

At last he was convinced that he had come 
on a fool's errand, and sitting down on the 
ground he shed tears of vexation and dis- 
appointment. It was too late in the day to 
start on the return journey, so he ordered the 
evening meal to be prepared, and worn out 
with fatigue he soon afterwards fell asleep. 

That night he had most dreadful dreams; 
he thought he saw his brother, between whom 
and himself there was a bitter feud, stealing 
towards him with a long sharp knife in his 
hand. He tried to move, but he was powerless : 
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he tried to call for help, but his voice seemed 
gone ; and at last the figure reached his side 
and he felt the knife at his throat, and woke, 
trembling from head to foot, to find a snake 




crawling across his neck. He dreamed again, 
and this time he was surprised by his brother 
and taken prisoner, after which he was placed 
in a sack heavily weighted with stones, and 
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dropped into the Nile ; he felt the cold cruel 
water all round him, and once more awoke to 
find that the door of the tent had fallen open, 
and the cool night wind was blowing in upon 
him. 

Weary and unrefreshed, he rose next morn- 
ing from his couch, and started back for 
Cairo, bitterly lamenting, his folly in not 
having stopped to consider before engaging 
in so rash an adventure. 

All his followers seemed dispirited, and 
they rode on in silence, until suddenly one 
of them happening to look up saw in the far 
distance a cloud of sand, through which the 
glimmer of steel spears and swords could be 
distinguished. He at once gave the alarm, 
for he knew that it was one of the numerous 
bands of robbers that infested this part of the 
desert. 

Nearer come the crowd of horsemen, the 
tramp of hoofs can now be clearly heard, and 
peering through the dust, Mahmoud catches 
a glimpse of a well-known face, that causes a 
cold shiver to run through his whole frame. 
It was his brother. 

He saw it all now : the deception that had 
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been practised on him by Ali, who must have 
been bribed by his brother to forge that 
writing on the parchment, so that he might 
take advantage of Mahmoud s thirst for wealth 
to entice him into the desert, in order that 
he might set upon and slay him, so as to get 
possession of his estates. 

He hurriedly arranged his followers as well 
as he could; but they were speedily over- 
powered, and either killed or taken prisoners, 
while he himself was disarmed, bound hand 
and foot, and brought before his brother. 

" Wretch!" said the latter, " thy fate is sealed. 
Long have I waited for a chance to revenge 
myself for thy treachery. Repent thee of thy 
crimes before thou diest, for die thou shalt 
ere another sun sets. Hast thou forgotten 
the murder of my wife and children, and the 
banishment that thou hast condemned me to 
undergo ? " 

Trembling, Mahmoud tried to protest his 
innocence, but the other sternly replied, — 

** Peace, coward and liar; defile not thy 
mouth with falsehoods during thy last moments, 
though I know that it is thy nature to do so, 
but rather pray to Allah that thy crimes may be 

F 
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forgiven thee." He turned on his heel, made 
a sign to his servants, and in a few moments 
Mahmoud was no more. " God is great ! " said 
they ; " it was his destiny. So perish all who 
shed the hlood of the innocent," and they and 
their master rode back to Cairo, leaving Mah- 
moud's bones to whiten in the desert, and 
serve to mark the track for pious pilgrims 
on their way to Mecca. 





THE TWO CHERUBS. 

Nestling In a bank of fleecy clouds that hung 
half-way between earth and heaven, two little 
cherubs lay sleeping. One was fair, with 
bright blue eyes and golden hair, the other was 
dark, with raven locks and glittering coal-black 
eyes ; but both alike were beautiful as they lay 
clasped in each other's arms. 

Soundly they slept, while the pale moon 
hung lovingly over them, until in his turn the 
sun arose and sent a number of his beams to 
kiss their rosy limbs and awake them. They 
were quickly roused, and the blue-eyed Chrusos 
said to his brother M^;as, — 
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" Brother, let us fly down to earth, and see 
how many people we can make happy to- 
day." 

So they spread their tiny wings, and swifdy 
and silently sped down to earth. They were 
invisible to mortal eyes, and so their presence 
created no surprise as they flew along towards 
a great city, whose smoking chimneys so pol- 
luted the air that a cloud always hung over 
it like a pall. 

In a wretched room, in one of the most 
squalid portions of the town, a little boy lay 
restlessly tossing on a miserable bed. He was 
only covered with a few rags, and the straw 
peeped out from his mattress in many places, 
and rubbed against his wasted limbs. 

" How dark it is here,*' said Megas. " I 
wonder what we could do to cheer the poor 
little lad." 

Just then a sunbeam came wandering down 
the street, having managed to pierce through 
the clouds, and Chrusos, darting through the 
window, caught it as it passed, and returning 
to the room placed it on the sick boy's bed, 
where it remained shining for a few moments. 

Almost directly the child woke up, with a 
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look of weary, patient suffering in his eyes ; but 
suddenly he caught sight of the bright spot, and 
smiled, feebly clapping his little hands as he 
said, — 

" A sunbeam 1 a sunbeam ! how long it is 
since I saw one ! It makes me think of the 
time when I lived in the country, when we 
were all so happy, and when I was strong and 
well." And with a happy sigh he fell asleep 
again, while the cherubs floated quietly away 
until they reached the opposite end of the 
town. 

Here they found a large school; but the 
schoolroom looked empty now, and the merry 
shouts of the children came in through the 
open window, as they played in the field be- 
yond. But there was still one little girl left in 
the room, and she had been crying bitterly, for 
she could not make her sum come right, so 
that she had been kept in while the others 
were amusing themselves. Vainly she tried to 
do her task, for the figures seemed to dance 
before her eyes ; and now she was quietly rest- 
ing her hand on her slate, looking straight be- 
fore her, for her head ached, and she longed to 
be at play with the rest. Megas looked over 
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her shoulder, and almost laughed when he saw 
what a very simple sum was puzzling her poor 
little head. So he softly whispered the answer 
into her ear ; and though she did not know who 
had told her, she saw directly how to do the 
task, and quickly working it out, she put down 
her slate, running away with a merry laugh lo 
join her companions. 

The cherubs now soared up into the 
above the smoke that hung over the city, and, 
took their course towards the open country. 
They flew along pleasant country lanes, where 
the primroses and violets smiled at them as 
they passed on their errand of love ; for 
flowers could see them, although they 
invisible to men. 

At length they reached a field of mowing 
grass, where they noticed a partridge wlio widi 
her young brood was busily engaged in scratch- 
ing at an ant-hill. She was so intent on finding 
food for her young ones, that she never noticed 
that a cat was lying in wait to catch them. 

Presently a bee came sailing by, and one of 
the little birds ran after it with open beak, as if 
expecting to catch it. The young partridge 
was getting nearer and nearer to the cat, who 
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was just preparing to spring, when Chrusos 
suddenly shook a branch of a bramble bush, 
and fearing some unseen foe, the cat ran off, 
and never stopped until she reached the farm- 
house where she lived. " 

Once more the cherubs spread their snowy 
wings, but this time they did not fly far. 
Round a pond close by stood several boys, 
watching the struggles of a wretched puppy 
that was gradually drowning. With the cruelty 
that seems so common in young boys, they had 
fastened a stone round its neck and had thrown 
it into the water. But the weight of the stone 
was not quite sufficient to drag it down all at 
once, and it was still feebly trying to swim. 

Swiftly Chrusos and Megas flew to the 
middle of the pond, and their nimble fingers 
soon untied the cord ; so that, freed from the 
weight of the stone, the puppy began to swim 
ashore. 

" Oh, bother ! " exclaimed the boys, " we did 
not tie the stone tight enough," for they did not 
know who had undone it And they would 
have been heartless enough to throw the puppy 
in again, had not the cherubs flown together 
against the biggest boy with such force, that he 
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slipped into the pond until the water came up 
to his knees. 

He turned angrily round, and accused one of 
his comrades of having pushed him in. The 
boy of course denied it, but he was not believed. 
The larger one attacked him, and they fought 
until they were covered with bruises, while the 
puppy ran off unnoticed. 

" How often," said the cherubs, " does cruelty 
bring its own punishment, though not in the 
way that we expect " ; and once again they 
passed onward, seeking yet something more to 
which they might do good. 

This time they flew a long way, and at 
length reached a field where a poor old man 
was busily looking for watercress. His form 
was bent with years, his step was feeble, and he 
murmured to himself, — 

** Oh dear ! how scarce the watercresses are 
about here ! I shan't be able to gather enough 
to sell for a shilling, so as to get some tea for 
my poor old wife." 

He did not know that in a brook behind 
the hedge the watercresses grew in abundance. 
But the cherubs had seen it, and they gently 
guided him to the spot, although their hands 
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were placed so lightly on his shoulders that he 
did not even feel them, and thought that he 
was going of his own free will. 

Evening was now approaching, and the sun 
hung in the western sky like a great golden 
ball, sending his beams out in all directions, and 
tinting the clouds that floated above him with 
purple, amber, and crimson, till they glowed 
and shone with surpassing radiance. The 
evening zephyrs that had spent the day up in 
the sky, now came down to earth and began to 
play about the fields, while the gentle, life- 
giving dew fell slowly and silently upon the 
thirsty land, refreshing the parched flowers that 
hung their pretty heads, until they drank in the 
restoring draught that she held to their lips. 

The cherubs were very weary, and could 
scarcely fly upwards ; but the zephyrs caught 
them in their arms, and soaring higher and yet 
higher, placed them once more in their fleecy 
cradle, and rocked them to sleep, while the 
wind sang a sweet lullaby, and the moon coming 
out, threw a mantle of silver tissue over them, 
so that they might rest peacefully until the 
dawn of another day. 




HOW THE ASTER GAINED ITS 
NAME. 

A LITTLE boy lay sleeping among the per- 
fumed flowers, and had a wonderful dream. 
He dreamed that three angels came down to 
him in the form of little boys ; and he spoke 
to them, and showed them all the beautiful 
flowers. Then he gave to each of them one 
of the loveliest nosegays he could gather, and 
said to them, — 

" If you come down from heaven again, 
pray bring me a nosegay from there. Oh, 
in heaven there must be far lovelier flowers 
than we have here upon earth ! " 

" Aye, lovelier far," answered the angels ; 
" but we cannot bring them down to earth 
with us. Do you not see the stars shining 
up there, lighting up the whole dark expanse 
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of sky ? Those are the flowers of heaven. 
They are not planted in the ground, but in 
infinite space, and they are not nourished by 
the sunbeams, but by the own light of God's 
loving eye. That is why they bloom and shine 
so gloriously that no earthly blossom can com- 
pare with them. But though we cannot pluck 
a star for you from the heavenly gardens, 
yet we will bring you a tiny seed from one 
of the flowers; you can sow it in your little 
garden, and watch it well to see what will 
become of it*' With these words the angels 
vanished. 

When the boy awoke, he found the tiny 
seed beside his pillow of moss and violets. 
He bore it in his clenched hand to his little 
garden, and buried it beneath the earth. 
Daily he watered it with clear water, and 
watched. And he told all his little friends 
how he had planted a star in his garden, and 
the children came together every evening to 
see whether it had yet appeared. At length 
in the autumn it grew into a beautiful, varie- 
gated flower of round shape, and a little crown 
of pointed blades ensheathed it, just like a 
lovely star. The children tended it with most 
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anxious care, and called it by the heavenly 
name of Aster, for Aster means in English a 
star. And this is how the star-like flower 
gained its name. 





THE LOST NESTLINGS. 



Deep in the recesses of a vast forest in South 
America a pair of parrots had built their nesL 
They had not done it very well, for they were 
young birds, and this was their first attempt ; 
but although, it was roughly and unskilfully 
put together, still it was just as much a home 
to them as if it had been perfectly built 
Besides, as there was no one to point out its 
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defects to them, they were quite satisfied with 
it, and thought there never had been such a 
nest before. 

One by one the mother-bird laid three eggs 
in it, and for many days she sat patiently upon 
them, looking forward with delight to the time 
when her nestlings should be hatched. Some- 
times she almost despaired that the little birds 
would ever peep out from those smooth white 
shells ; yet something within her told her to 
persevere, and as she obeyed these inward 
promptings she was at length rewarded. For 
one day, when her mate returned to the nest, 
with true maternal pride she showed him 
three little white balls of down, with big 
heads and staring eyes ; for the little birds 
had just been hatched. 

A stranger would not have seen much in 
them to admire, though in the eyes of their 
parents they were beautiful ; for love will cover 
all defects, and transform the object of it, until 
it is so changed and glorified that all but the 
good has disappeared, and that which remains 
is both lovable and lovely. 

The parent-birds were now very busily 
occupied, for it seemed as if the young ones 
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could never have too much to eat All day 
long their beaks were wide open, as if they 
expected food to fall into them from the sky. 
Thus several weeks passed happily, until one 
day a fearful storm burst over the forest. 
The thunder roared, the lightning flashed, and 
the rain poured down in a way that would 
have made the parrots think that a second 
flood was about to take place, if they had 
known of the first one ; but as of course they 
did not, they were only very much terrified, 
and huddled close together in the bottom of 
the nest, trying to keep as warm and dry as 
possible. 

Suddenly a terrific peal of thunder resounded 
through the forest, and woke the echoes that 
lived in the distant mountains, who caught 
the sound and passed it on to each other, 
until it got gradually fainter, and fainter, and 
at last lost itself altogether. A vivid flash 
of forked blue lightning followed almost im- 
mediately, and the tree in which the parrots' 
nest was, quivered from its topmost twig right 
down to the roots, and began to sway to and 
fro. 

" Fly, my children ! " shouted the parrot ; 

G 
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**the lightning has struck our tree, and it 
will fall directly. We must escape at once, 
unless we wish to be dashed to pieces ! " 

We are often told that necessity is the 
mother of invention, and so it was in this 
case. For although the little parrots had 
never flown before, fear now lent them wings, 
and they managed to flutter on to the branch 
of a neighbouring tree, on which they sat, 
quivering with fright and drenched with 
rain. 

But the storm ceased as suddenly as it had 
begun; the genial sun came out once more, 
and his life-giving rays found their way even 
through the luxuriant foliage of the forest, 
so that all the birds in it began to sing a 
song of gladness. As the parrots could not 
sing, they talked to each other of their narrow 
escape, and were beginning to discuss where 
they should live, when suddenly the mother 
parrot shrieked out, — 

'^ A snake ! a snake ! O, my darlings, save 
yourselves and fly down to the ground ! '* 

Sure enough the snake was close by, coiled 
round a branch. He had climbed up the 
tree without having been noticed, and was 
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now just ready to spring. But the young 
birds were tired with the unwonted exertion 
which they had so lately made, and the sight 
of the snake frightened them so much that 
they sat stupidly on the branch, not even 
attempting to fly. One of them, however, 
lost his balance, and finding himself rapidly 
falling, spread his wings, and arrived safely 
on the ground. Just at that moment the 
snake made its fatal rush, and caught the 
two others, in spite of the attempts of the 
parent birds to distract its attention by flutter- 
ing near it and trying to strike it with their 
beaks. Even after their young ones had dis- 
appeared down its throat, they kept circling 
round and round, until, in despair, the mother 
bird attacked the snake. But her efforts 
were worse than useless, for she soon shared 
the fate of her nestlings ; and now only the 
parrot and one nestling were left to mourn 
their fate. But misfortunes never come singly, 
for the remaining little bird, being unable to 
fly up again into a tree, was soon pounced 
upon and devoured by a wild pig who 
happened to find it. 

Evening now came on, and sadly and dis- 
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consolately the parrot flew away. He could 
not sleep, however, for his loss was so fresh 
in his memory that he could not forget it 
even for a moment He spent a long, wearjr. 
night thinking of the happy days that weff!; 
passed, and dreading the dreary future whidl/' 
he feared was in store for him, .^X 

Many months passed, until one day, aftef ' 
roaming about until he was dred, the parrot; 
perched in a tree that stood on the bank flfi' 
a deep lagoon. Several lazy alligators lay 
round its edge, with their long ugly heaub 
above water, showing their sharp cruel teedl' 
projecting through the side of their jamk'^: 
The parrot thought that he could scarodj 
wish a worse fate for his most bitter foe that 
to fall into the water and become the prey 
of these dreadful-looking monsters. But as 
they could not possibly hurt him, since he 
was far out of their reach, he soon foigot 
all about them. He was wrapped in a most 
profound reverie, when a slight rustling 
amidst the foliage of a tree close by roused 
him. Looking quickly up, he saw a snake 
gliding down from a tree, which he at once 
recognised as the serpent that had so cruelly 
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robbed him of his wife and young ones. It 
had grown a good deal since then, but he 
was quite certain it was the same, as the 
mark his mate had made with her beak when 
she tried to avenge the death of her little 
ones was still visible on its glossy skin. 

Just in front of the snake stood a fine 
jaguar, and the parrot could not help admiring 
his velvety coat with its large black spots, 
though the glitter of his cat-like eye made 
his heart quail. On seeing the jaguar, the 
snake stopped, and for some seconds they 
stood looking intently at each other, both 
remaining perfectly motionless. 

At length the snake raised its head, and 
gave a loud angry hiss, when the jaguar 
instantly gave a bound forward, and seizing 
it just behind the head in his powerful jaws, 
with one vicious bite severed it in two, 
spurning the still writhing body away from 
him until it fell into the lagoon. 

All was now hurry and excitement among 
the alligators, and they fought and struggled 
over the body until the water was lashed into 
foam and its surface broken up into innumer- 
able waves, which went rippling out into the 
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middle of the lagoon until they became ex- 
hausted and once more sank to rest But 
soon every morsel was devoured, and the 
alligators again settled themselves down for 
a doze, and all was quiet and still in the 
forest 

"At last!" said the parrot, "the death of 
my mate and little ones is avenged, although 
in a way I should never have expected. How 
curious it is that each animal, bird, and reptile 
seems to be in turn attacked by others ; only 
those hideous alligators seem to be quite free 
from enemies ; " and he was just thinking 
how unfair this was, when a canoe with three 
Indians in it shot round a bend in the lagoon, 
and " whiz " came a harpoon through the air, 
striking the horny hide of an alligator just as 
he was preparing to dive. 

A line was attached to the harpoon, and 
by pulling at this the Indians dragged the 
captive into shallow water, when one of them 
stepped close up to the monster, and with a 
few vigorous blows from a club soon de- 
spatched it They then set to work to pull 
the alligator on shore, and with their sharp 
knives quickly skinned it, leaving its body as 
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a prey for the vultures, after which they 
paddled away as silently as they had come. 
" Dear me ! " s^d the parrot, " so the alliga- 
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tors have enemies after all. I daresay even the 
Indians are liable to be attacked by foes ; but 
this doesn't concern me, and while I have 
been sitting here I have let my dinner hour 
slip by without noticing it ; I must be off to 
the maize-fields before Jt gets dark." He 
flew away, and soon was so busily occupied 
in picking up the ripe maize which had fallen 
out of the ear, that he forgot all about the 
curious scene which he had so lately witnessed. 





THE CLEVER GIRL. 

Two peasants once stood before a judge : the 
one was rich, the other poor. The rich man 
wanted to oust the poor one from his cottage, 
because he could not afford to pay a higher 
rent. They disputed and quarrelled so long 
and so angrily, that at last the judge lost all 
patience, and cried, — 

" rU tell you what it is, you quarrelsome 
churls, rU put an end to this strife ; he that 
brings me the answer to the question, *What 
is the most beautiful, the strongest and richest 
thing upon earth ?* shall win his suit.'' 

When the rich peasant heard that, he went 
on his way rejoicing, and spoke to all* he met 
upon the road, highly delighted by the wisdom 

and justice of the judge. " For," thought he in 
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his foolish heart, " it is surely as clear as day- 
light that my wife is the most beautiful, my 
oxen the strongest, and myself the richest upon 
earth!" 

The poor peasant, on the other hand, pulled 
a long face at the decree of the judge, stood 
still some time where he was, and at last slowly 
and dejectedly walked off. He muttered to 
himself something about the folly and unfair- 
ness of the judge, and if any one addressed him 
on the road, then it was as if a thunderstorm 
had broken loose, so furious were his replies. 

He soon reached his little farmyard. His 
daughter was at work in the garden, and when 
she saw her father sulking along with his head 
drooping between his shoulders, she at once 
thought, " Hulloh ! something has gone wrong 
somewhere!" For from childhood she had 
learnt to read the weather-signs upon her 
fathers brow. 

" Look, father ! " she cried with seeming in- 
difference, " look how fine the heads of cabbage 
have turned out ; just see what splendid heads, 
and not a worm in them ! " 

"The judge has a cabbage-head, too!" an- 
swerecf he angrily. 
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" What ! have you lost your suit, father ?" 
asked the girl. 

" Not lost it yet ; but I have got to answer 
the judge's riddle to-morrow, *What is the most 
beautiful, the strongest, and the richest thing 
upon earth ?' I can t answer it, so alFs lost !" 

"Don't be stupid, father," she quickly and 
joyfully cried ; " surely spring is the most 
beautiful, the earthquake the strongest, and 
autumn is the richest of all things." 

" Perhaps you are right, child," he answered, 
after he had thought a while. 

The next day the two peasants, the rich man 
and the poor man, again stood before the judge. 
The rich man at once called out in a bold voice 
before the judge had time to speak, " The most 
beautiful thing upon earth, O judge, is my wife, 
the strongest my oxen, and the richest is my- 
self. I have won the suit ! " 

" And what answer have you to give to my 
question ?" the judge asked, turning to the 
poor man. " Out with your answer !" 

"In my opinion," he answered, " the most 
beautiful thing upon earth is spring, the strongest 
is the earthquake, and the richest is certainly 



autumn." 
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"Bravely spoken!*' cried the judge; "you 
have gained the suit, and shall keep your little 
farm at the old rent But tell me, is this an- 
swer your own ?" 

" No, my lord ; but my daughter at home 
told it me." 

" Then tell your daughter that if she comes 
here to me, not in daylight nor yet in the 
night, nor along the road nor yet along the 
pathway, that then she shall be my wife/' 

The delighted peasant promised to tell this 
to his daughter, and he and the rich man 
departed. 

But to-day it was different from yesterday. 
This time the poor man spoke to all he met 
upon the road, chuckling to himself upon the 
judge's wisdom and justice ; while the rich man 
muttered and walked straight ahead without 
noticing a soul, and if any one addressed him 
on the road, then it was as if a thunderstorm 
had broken loose. 

When the poor man got home, his daughter 
cried out to him from the window, — 

"Well, father, was my answer not right?" 

"Most certainly it was, child. Aye, and 
something more !" 
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"What more, father?'' 

" The judge said to me, tell your daughter 
that if she comes here to me not in daylight 
nor yet in the night, not along the road nor 
yet along the pathway, that then she shall be 
my wife." 

" I the judge's wife ! La ! that would not be 
amiss!" cried the astonished maiden. And 
she thought deeply on what her father had told 
her, and soon an idea struck her. 

The next morning she had a line of boards 
laid down from the cottage-door to the town, 
and towards evening, just at twilight, neither 
day nor yet night, she set out on her way 
to the judge, who was so delighted with the 
wisdom of the maiden, that within a month 
the marriage was celebrated with all pomp. 
Only one condition did he make, and that was 
that she should never give advice to any one 
who had a suit to bring before him. 

A short time afterwards a peasant came to 
the judge's wife and told her that he had been 
summoned by a neighbour of his before the 
court, and was in great perplexity. He begged 
her therefore to give him advice. At first she 
firmly refused; but he begged and begged. 
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until at length she told him what he should best 
say. " But be careful not to tell any one that 
/ told you/' she added. The man went into the 
court, and his opponent had to yield to the 
wisdom of the judge's wife. But the judge 
himself knew that such wisdom could not have 
come from the peasant^ and guessed its source. 
" My wife must leave my house for ever ! " he 
sternly said to himself. 

When he reproached his wife with having 
deceived him, and told her she must leave his 
house, she begged but one thing, that she might 
take away with her the thing she loved best in 
the house. This the judge granted her. 

" Then do you come with me, for I love no- 
thing equally with you ! " she cried ; but rather 
than drive himself thus out of his own house, 
the judge forgave her, and all ended happily 
after all, though the judge was forced to con- 
fess that he had to do with a very clever girl. 




THE CALIPH'S DAUGHTER AND 
THE HOLY CARPET. 

Many beautiful maidens were to be found in 
the country of Morocco ; but of all, the fairest 
by far was the daughter of the Caliph. She 
was so lovely that It is impossible fully to 
describe her beauty. Her eyes were of the 
deepest blue, and seemed to tempt the sun- 
beams to come and dance in them ; her hair 
was so glossy that the wind loved to play 
amongst her curls ; and her cheeks were so per- 
fect that at night the moonbeams would steal 
through the window on purpose to kiss them ; 
while her complexion was so dazzling that all 
the other maidens were filled with despair 
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whenever she showed herself at court, because 
she so far outshone them. 

Of course she had many suitors; but she 
made fun of them all, and would often say 
scoffingly, " If you want me to be your bride, 
you must bring me the holy carpet from Mecca ; 
for then my father will be able to ensure suc- 
cess in any wars that he undertakes, and I 
shall become more and more powerful every 
day." But, although she said this, she well 
knew that it was almost impossible for any 
one to get possession of the holy carpet, and 
she thought that by this excuse she would be 
able to keep her admirers at a distance, until 
she met one to whom she could freely give 
her whole heart 

If there was one to whom she showed even 
more coldness than to the rest, it was Abdou, 
the son of the Grand Vizier, who, although 
a handsome and kind-hearted young fellow, 
never could by any means succeed in winning 
a smile from the Caliph's lovely daughter. 

In vain he lavished upon her the most costly 
and splendid presents, — she either threw them 
aside or gave them away to her friends ; and 
though he showed his devotion to her in many 
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ways, she still treated him coldly, and as time 
went on she even seemed to begin to dislike 
him. 

At last, in despair, he resolved to make a 
desperate effort to obtain the coveted carpet : 
'* For," said he to himself, " I can but die in 
the attempt, and then I should be no worse off 
than I am now, — for life without her is worth- 
less to me. But if I succeed, what perfect bliss 
will be mine, for I know that Zani will keep 
her word ; and although she may not love me 
at first, I will force her to do so when she sees 
every day how I admire and love hery and that 
I anticipate her wishes in every possible way." 

Abdou had a brother, who loved him with a 
self-sacrificing devotion such as is seldom seen 
even between brothers, and he decided to try 
and persuade him to join in the hazardous un- 
dertaking. At first Osman, his brother, hesi- 
tated, and spoke of the terrible dangers that 
they would be exposed to, and the almost 
certainty of the failure of their effort to possess 
themselves of the prize. Yet his brother's 
anxious face and earnest pleadings at last over- 
came his scruples, and he agreed to give his 
help. 
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They got together a small party of servants 
on whom they could thoroughly depend, and 
started on their long and toilsome journey 
across the desert to Mecca. On their way they 
met with many and various adventures, but 
they managed somehow to escape without any 
serious results, until one day, as they rode along, 
Abdou saw the tracks of a lion which were 




evidently quite fresh. As both he and his 
■ brother were keen hunters, they determined to 
pursue the lion, and if possible to kill him, so 
that they might obtain his skin. The tracks 
led towards some rocks, and then seemed sud- 
denly to disappear, and Osman was just riding 
on ahead, in the hopes of finding them Jigain, 
when with a roar the lion sprang out and 
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hurled itself upon his horse, bearing it to the 
ground. Abdou rushed to the spot, but before 
he could reach it, a blow from the lion's paw- 
stretched his dearly-loved brother lifeless on 
the sand, and, although he attacked it with 
such fury that it soon fell pierced through and 
through, he found that he was too late, and that 
Osman was lost to him for ever. 

His grief was terrible to witness, and if he 
had not been prevented by his servants, he 
would have made an end of himself But, at 
last, when the first burst of grief was over, he 
felt that even now life was sweet, and that 
although he would never again see his brother 
upon earth, time would by degrees heal the 
wound, and he might even be happy again. 

So they buried Osman beneath a grove of 
shady palm-trees, turning his face towards the 
east, and marking the spot with a heap of 
stones. When they had done this they sorrow- 
fully resumed their journey. 

Abdou's thoughts as he rode along were 
very sad ; he was leaving all that he loved best 
behind him, and continuing a journey which 
was only too likely to end in his own death. 
" May Allah protect me ! " he murmured, as he 
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bowed his head, "and give me my heart's 
desire ; for now, if I win not the Princess for a 
wife, I shall be lonely indeed." 

A few days more brought them within sight 
of the holy city; and having washed their 
clothes, they entered its hallowed precincts in 
company with numerous bands of pilgrims from 
all quarters of the globe. 

Abdou's plan was to disguise himself as a 
priest, and frequent the mosque where the 
carpet was kept, gradually working himself into 
the confidence of the keepers of the mosque, in 
the hope of being some day appointed one of 
the guards by whom the carpet was watched 
day and night during the time it remained at 
Mecca. 

At first his constant appearance at the 
mosque excited some little curiosity, and the 
priests all wondered who this devout man was 
who seemed to find pleasure in nothing but 
saying prayers and bowing towards the east 
until his forehead touched the ground; but 
Abdou spoke to no one, until one day an aged 
priest came up to him and said, — 

"My son, whence comest thou, and where- 
fore dost thou tarry so long in Mecca V* 
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" Father of the faithful/' replied Abdou, " be 
it known to thee that thy servant desires above 
all things to find some place of service within 
these walls, so that his spirit may find the rest 
and peace it so long has sought." 

" Bismillah ! " said the priest, *' a truly worthy 
wish, my son. From thy dress I should sup- 
pose thou art one of us ; tell me, is it not so ?" 

" The father of the sons of the Prophet 
speaks truly," replied Abdou ; '* but thy servant 
desires to spend the rest of his days as near as 
possible to the tomb of our father Mahomet, 
and therefore would I beg of thee to find me 
some office, as I have said." 

The priest promised to see what he could do, 
and next morning he met Abdou, and told him 
that he was to be appointed to keep the door of 
the mosque, and take charge of the slippers 
which all who entered were obliged to leave at 
the entrance. 

Abdou was highly delighted at this, as he 
seemed to be a step nearer the goal of his 
hopes, and for many days he was seen patiently 
standing inside the door of the mosque, keep- 
ing guard over a large army of slippers and 
shoes that had been left there by the wor- 
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shippers who came to visit the prophet's tomb. 
He used often to wonder how it was that every 
man seemed to know his own slippers, and that 
no one ever made a mistake and carried off the 
wrong ones, as sometimes there would be fully 
a hundred pairs, so exactly alike that he himself 
could never have told which was which. 

At last, however, one day a grand pasha 
came into the mosque, and left a beautiful pair 
of embroidered slippers at the door. Almost 
directly afterwards a miserable old man clad in 
rags entered, and after looking round, his eyes 
lighted upon the gorgeous shoes, and quickly 
slipping off his own, he walked a short distance 
into the mosque, dodged round a column, and 
then came out again as if he had just finished 
his devotions. When he reached the door, he 
cautiously peered round, but seeing no one (for 
Abdou had concealed himself), he quietly put 
his feet into the pasha's slippers and walked 
off 

Abdou dared not leave the mosque, so he 
rushed up to the pasha, but his highness was 
saying his prayers, and Abdou did not venture 
to speak to him until he had done. As soon, 
however, as the pasha was informed of his loss 
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he Uttered a very improper expression, and 
began to abuse everybody all round. 

" Those slippers," said he, " were given me 
by my sovereign master at Stamboul ; and, by 
my head ! I value them beyond price, and to 
the man who captures the thief, and restores 
them to me, will I give two thousand piastres "; 
and setting them all the example, he began to 
waddle out of the mosque as fast as he could, in 
the hope of overtaking the offender. As the 
reward was a large one, all the attendants at 
the mosque rushed out into the street, thinking 
that as the old man had only been gone such 
a very short time, they would catch him up at 
once, and in their eagerness to get the money, 
they left Abdou all by himself in the mosque. 

Now was his chance ! He rushed to the 
prophet's tomb, seized the carpet, folded it up, 
hid it beneath his flowing robe — for it was only 
about three feet square, — and hurried out into 
the street as fast as he could run. Taking ad- 
vantage of the confusion caused by the capture 
of the old man who had stolen the slippers, he 
managed to pass unnoticed through the crowd, 
and soon reached the outskirts of the city, 
where his followers were encamped. 
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The horses were quickly saddled, and they 
started at full gallop on their journey home- 
ward, hoping thus to elude pursuit, as both 
Abdou and his servants had been careful to 
let no one know from whence they really came, 




but had pretended that they were pilgrims from 
Bagdad, 

On they sped, so that by sunset they had 
left Mecca many miles behind them, and seeing 
tliat they were not pursued, they encamped in 
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the desert, resuming their journey next morning 
in high spirits. They rode over the trackless 
waste for many days, and at last reached the 
city of Morocco in safety. Abdou was so 
eager to claim the Princess for his bride, that 
he wanted to ride at once to the Caliph's palace 
and show him the carpet, but his servants at 
last persuaded him to take a night's rest befr)re 
doing so, as he was quite exhausted with the 
heat and dust of the last day's journey. 

Early next morning he started on foot for 
the palace, carrying the little square of carpet 
on his arm ; and having obtained admission, 
he begged that he might be shown into the 
presence of the Caliph. The latter was seated 
on a divan, talking to his Grand Vi/J(!r; but 
when he saw Abdou, he smiled kindly, and 
said,^ 

'* Whence comest thou, my son ? for we 
have missed the sunshine of thy presence these 
many days." 

*' If it please my lord," said Abdou, bowing 
low, " I come from Mecca." 

"Hast thou then been to worship at the 
tomb of the Prophet ? " asked the Caliph. 

'' I have done, even as thou hast said," re- 
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plied Abdou ; " yea, more, for I have brought 
back the holy carpet, and now I claim the hand 
of your daughter in marriage ; for did she not 
promise that she would bestow it on the man 
who brought you your heart's desire ? " 

But the Caliph's face grew dark with anger, 
and turning to the Grand Vizier, he said, — 

" Either thy son is possessed of an evil spirit, 
or else he is trying to make fun of us; for 
who could possibly escape the watchfulness of 
the guards at Mecca, so as to get away with 
the carpet, even if they succeeded in gaining 
possession of it in the mosque, which of itself 
would seem to be well-nigh hopeless ? " 

" But look, my lord," said Abdou, " here is 
the carpet ; examine it for yourself If I lie, 
let me die the death of a rogue, before to-day*s 
sun sets " ; and he handed the carpet to the 
Caliph, who gave one end to the Vizier to hold, 
while they both examined it carefully. 

" By my faith ! " said the Caliph, " it is even 
as the youth saith. Truly, Vizier, thy son is 
a bold fellow ; and by this holy carpet I swear 
that he and none other shall marry the Princess 
Zani ; for now I know that I can successfully 
make war against my foes, and I shall day by 
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day increase my kinj^dom, until it reaches from 
one end of the world to the other/* 

Then turninfj to Abdoii, he said,— 

*' To-morrow, at noon, if thou come to the 
palace, then will I j^ivc thee my daughter to 
wife, and thus shall all men know that the 
Caliph of Morocco is a man of his word ; till 
then, farewell/' 

Joyfully did Abdou prostrate himself bef(;re 
the Caliph, and after leavinjj his presence he 
walked home feelinj;; as if he trod on air. 'i'hat 
night he slept peacefully and happily, and next 
morning, at the appointed time, he knocked at 
the gate of the palace. 

When the door was opened, he saw that in 
the courtyard all was confusion. Horses were 
being .saddled, and commands were being 
shouted, whilst mounted messengers were being 
despatched in all directions. 

He in<iuired what was the meaning of all 
this disturbance, and was told that the Princess 
Zani was missing, and the Caliph was sending 
messengers in all directions to seek her. He 
passed on into the palace, where he found the 
Caliph pacing up and down his audience-cham- 
ber, whilst every one else in the room seemed 

I 
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Struck dumb with fear. He stood in the door- 
way awhile, not knowing what to do, when 
suddenly a messenger rushed in, his face pale, 
his eyes dilated, and threw himself at the 
Caliph's feet. 

" May it please your Highness to believe the 
words that his servant speaks," said he ; " but 
as I was riding on the road that leads to Tunis, 
I saw the Princess Zani mounted on a horse 
behind the page who usually stands at your 
Highness s chair. I gained on them fast, for as 
you know, my horse is a fleet one ; but just as I 
thought to slay the page with my scimitar, be- 
hold both he and the Princess dismounted and 
seemed to stand on a small square of carpet. 
Then as I approached nearer, wondering what 
this might mean, the carpet seemed to move, 
and gradually it rose into the air, carrying them 
with it, and flew away over the sea until it was 
lost to sight. Then I returned to tell my lord ; 
and if I speak not the truth may my tongue 
be blistered, and may jackasses sit upon the 
grave of my father." 

" Thou lying dog ! " replied the Caliph ; 
" dost thou dare to come to me with a foolish 
story like this ? Out of my sight, or, by Allah, 
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the vultures shall this day feast upon thy 
wretched carcass." 

Still the messenger persisted that he spoke 
the truth, and just as he was being removed by 
the guards, an aged man entered, carrying a 
small box in his hand ; his beard was snowy 
white, and so long that it reached nearly to his 
feet, his eyes glowed like living coals, and at 
the sight of him a sudden silence fell upon the 
assembly, for they all knew it was Kalmuck, 
the magician. At last he spoke, and addressing 
the Caliph said, — 

" O Caliph, live for ever ! slay not a faithful 
servant who does but speak the truth, but 
rather accept my assistance in helping thee to 
find thy daughter ; for behold, even now she is 
flying towards the Bosphorus, and if she so 
much as touch the earth before her pursuer 
takes one of the pills which I have in this box, 
he will never be able to overtake her, even 
though he get within a yard of her, but will 
pursue her through many lands until the end of 
time." 

When he had ceased speaking, Abdou 
rushed forward and asked the magician to give 
him one of the pills at once ; but the Caliph 
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refused to allow this, " for," said he, " with my 
own hand will I bring back my disobedient 
daughter, and punish her before all the people 
of Morocco." 

" Peace ! " replied the magician, and as he 
spoke he struck his stick sharply against the 
pavement. ** I have here two pills ; let each 
take one, and then you can keep one another 
company," and as he spoke he gave them each 
a pill, smiling maliciously as he did so. 

As they swallowed the pills they felt them- 
selves carried up into the air, and away they 
flew towards Stamboul ; but just as they were 
about to alight, they saw the Princess and her 
lover come sailing by on their carpet. They at 
once gave chase, but in vain did they try to 
catch them up, for at the moment when the 
magician struck the pavement with his stick, 
the Princess' foot had touched the ground, as 
the carpet skimmed along over its surface. 

So Abdou and her father will continue to 
chase her until the end of the world, while 
the magician reigns in Morocco as caliph. On 
starry nights, the traveller on the shores of the 
Mediterranean sometimes catches a glimpse of 
the figure of Princess Zani, as she sails by on 
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her carpet, with her lover by her side, and 
Abdou and the CaHph following ; sometimes 
they are close together, sometimes they are 
miles apart, but the pursuers will never catch 
the false Princess, and none of them will ever 
again set foot on the surface of the earth. 
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THE RAINBOW. 

The storm had just passed over. To the east 
a large, dark wall of clouds stretched, and to 
the west the evening sun poured down through 
the broken, scattered clouds upon the refreshed 
earth. The rain was still slightly and softly 
drizzling, yet not enough to keep the children 
out of the garden, whence the storm had driven 
them. 

The leaves trembled and sparkled with joy, 
and the blossoms raised their heads again and 
gave out fresh perfume ; each flower glowed 
with a crystal drop in its little cup, and you 
did not know whether it were a drop of rain 
or a tear of thankfulness. And the grass 
sparkled, and the trees and bushes glistened as 
the sun threw down his smiling glances upon 
them, just as if they were hung with diamonds 
and pearls and with lustrous gems. The beedes 
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and the bees and the butterflies, who had hid 
themselves under the leaves and in the flowers, 
crept out again, looking around to see if the 
storm had really gone, and then flew around 
and about, humming and buzzing, and the gnats 
danced in the sunlight and held high revelry. 
Oh, it was glorious ! 

The children laughed loud, and ran through 
the garden to the field below. The lark started 
up under their feet high into the air, and sent 
aloft her thanksgiving to the heavens. But 
look, suddenly the children stop and gaze be- 
fore them in amazement! It is the glorious, 
radiant rainbow stretched wide across the 
heavens, glowing in all its gorgeous colours, 
violet and blue, green, yellow and red ; and it 
looks like a great gateway illuminated with 
many-coloured lanterns. 

The children look long at it, speechless, 
breathless ; they do not even notice that they are 
getting wetted by the sprinkling rain. At last 
little Fritzie cries to his elder sister, Susie, — 

" Oh, Susie, who has built that lovely arch- 
way ? " 

*' Well, nurse told me that God built it, and 
that It is the bridge by which the angels come 
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down from heaven to good little children, to 
play with them. And it's sure to be true, for 
nurse knows everything 1 " 

" And have the angels played with you, 
Susie ? " asked Fritzie again. 

** Ah, no ! " replied Susie ; " I am not good 
enough." 

When it was night and Fritzie lay in his 
little white bed, he could not go to sleep, for 
he kept thinking of the beautiful bridge and d 
the angels, and wished that they would come 
and play with him. And when he shut his 
eyes he saw the brilliant archway in all its 
bright colours, but the angels, who should come 
down from heaven to good children to play 
with them, ah ! he could not see them, although 
he looked hard for them. 

At last sleep came to him, and with it dreams. 
He dreamt that he saw the little angels with 
golden wings come flying down the bridge, and 
through his bedroom window. They bent 
down over his head and kissed him, and brought 
him dainty flowers and sang him lovely songs 
and played with him. Then his little heart 
beat quicker, and his cheeks grew red with 
inward joy and blessedness. 
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And then his mother aimc; into his bedroom. 
She stooped down over his cot and lookeil upon 
her darling child, and pressed a f,''entle kiss 
upon his rosy checks. The child op<:ned his 
eyes, looked for a moment beaminj,']y iijion his 
mother, and threw his tiny arms around her 
neck, " Ah, I have you now, you lovely aii^t:! ' 
and you shall never get away from me now. 
And Susie shall play with you too." 

So spoke I'Vitzie, half asleep, and shut his 
little eyes again. Two holy tears stole down 
his mother's checks ; she turned her eyes aloft 
and breathed a silent prayer of thankfulness, 
too. Summer for the summer insects, love for 
the loving mother — we all have something to 
be thankful for I 





A CHRISTMAS CARD. 



It was Christmas Day, and little Agnes was 
sitting at the window, watching the snowflakes 
as they fell, and wondering to herself where 
they came from, and what became of them 
after they had melted. As she watched them 
she fell into a sort of waking doze, which in 
its turn gave way to a sound sleep. 
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All of a sudden she heard what sounded like 
a dap of thunder, the floor opened, and down 
she fell, right through the house, until she 
.reached the kitchen. 

But to her great surprise she was not hurt a 
bit, and soon began to look around her, when, 
to her intense astonishment, the lid of the pot 
in which the pudding was being cooked slowly 
rose> and — wonder of wonders ! — the pudding 
itself walked out on to the floor. 

But this was not the strangest part, for he 
now had a body, legs, and arms, and the pud- 
ding itself only formed his head, although of 
course it was out of all proportion to his body, 
and it looked as if its weight was enough to 
break his neck. 

He peered cautiously round, and seeing no 
one but Agnes, he sat down on a chair, having 
taken possession of the rolling-pin, which he 
held as a sceptre. 

" Noble Sir Loin," he cried to the joint of 
beef that was roasting before the fire, "come 
and take your place at my right hand, as befits 
your rank." 

The sirloin at these words gave a great jump, 
and unhooked himself from the bottle-jack that 
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was spinning him round, falling down with a 
splash into the gravy. He soon scrambled out, 
however, and going to the table took a large 
bunch of horse-radish, which he placed on his 
head, after having cleverly formed it into a sort 
of cap. 

" Now we are quite ready," said the pudding 
in a loud voice, " and the culprit may be brought 
in." As he spoke he struck his sceptre three 
times on the floor of the kitchen. 

By this time Agnes felt that nothing would 
astonish her, and so she was not in the least 
surprised when the door was burst suddenly 
open, and Mary the cook entered, escorted on 
one side by an enormous turkey, and on the 
other by a fat goose, both of whom held her fast 
with their beaks, while a number of mincepies 
brought up the rear. 

Mary was evidently dreadfully frightened, 
and Agnes felt quite sorry for her, but she 
did not dare to move or utter a sound, as the 
pudding seemed to be exceedingly angry, and 
was rolling his eyes about in a most ferocious 
manner. 

" I hope," said the pudding, in a very fat and 
greasy voice, "that you are ashamed of your- 
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self, Mary, and that you have repented of your 
sins ; but even that won*t prevent your being 
punished. But perhaps I should not say as 
much as this, since I am to be your judge. 
I ought to be your accuser, as I am the victim 
of your wickedness ; but my sense of justice 
prevents my acting in that capacity, so I am 
going to be judge, in order that I may have 
the pleasure of pronouncing sentence upon 
you." 

" But, please your lordship," said Mary, " I 
don't even know what I have done ! " 

"Silence !" shouted the pudding; and turning 
to the turkey, he added, — 

" Swear in the jury." 

So eleven mincepies and a blancmange were 
sworn in, and walked into a large pie-dish 
which did duty for a jury-box. 

The turkey, who acted as counsel for the 
prosecution, then proceeded to state that Mary 
was accused of putting a sixpence and a shilling, 
as well as sundry other similar articles, into the 
pudding, thereby injuring his constitution, and 
causing great danger to the people who were 
likely to eat him. He argued that the crime was 
a most atrocious one, and wound up his speech 
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in such a pathetic way, that every one was 
moved to tears, and the juice from the pudding 
came out at his eyes and ran down on to the 
floor. 

Mary endeavoured to defend herself by 
saying that her ^'Missus" had told her to put 
the things in, but the pudding got so angry 
at this remark, which he described as " a frivo- 
lous excuse, unworthy of the attention of a 
British jury," that she dared not say another 
word. 

" Gentlemen of the jury," said he, " you have 
heard the case, and I must say that a more 
lame and paltry defence it has never been my 
lot to meet with. If you fail to bring in a 
verdict that I can approve of, I will take out 
all your mincemeat and throw you into the 
dust-bin ! '' 

The mincepies and blancmange began to 
talk amongst themselves, and presently one 
of them said something that made all the 
others laugh, and the blancmange began to 
shake his sides, until it seemed as if he would 
fall to pieces. 

At last they became silent, and the pudding 
asked in an awful voice, 
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" Gendemen, are you agreed 111 your ver- 
dict ? " 

" We are," replied the blancmange, in a very 
shaky tone ; " and the sentence is that Mary 
shall be put in the pot from which your Lord- 
ship has just come, and be boiled over the 
fire." 

"Hooray!" shouted the pudding ; ''a splendid 
sentence ; one which does you great credit, 
gendemen! Now then, Sir Loin, help me to 
put it into execution." 

So Sir Loin and the pudding took poor 
Mary, who struggled vigorously, and dragged 
her to the pot, forcing her in and jamming 
down the lid. 

" Now then ! " cried the pudding, '* having 
done our duty, and vindicated the sovereign 
right of puddings, let us proceed to enjoy our- 
selves. Ladies and gentlemen, stand up for a 
dance." 

The cricket, who had been sitting on the 
hearth watching the proceedings with the 
greatest interest, now struck up a lively tune, 
and away they all went, dancing as hard as they 
could go, whirling round and round in the most 
astonishing manner. 
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They seemed so busy that Agnes thought 
she might venture to creep round to die chim- 
ney corner to see if she could let the poor 
prisoner out. She managed to get there with- 
out being noticed, and on lifting the lid of the 
pot, away flew Mary right up the chimney ; but 
the lid was so hot that it burnt Agnes* fingers, 
and she dropped it on to the ground with a 
crash, so that the pudding turned round and 
saw her. 

He rushed up to her with a pleasant smile on 
his broad face, and said, " Aha, my little dear, 
Tm very pleased to see that you have awoke 
up ; now you must give me a dance." He 
seized her by the waist, and whirled her round 
and round until she was quite giddy, and fell 
down exhausted. 

Suddenly the clock struck, and as if by 
magic away ran the whole company. The 
pudding jumped into the pot, the sirloin hooked 
himself on to the bottle-jack again, and the 
mincepies, turkey, goose, and others scurried 
back into the pantry, while Mary came down 
the chimney, looking none the worse for her 
smoky journey. 

Then came another clap of thunder, the 
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ceiling opened, and Agnes shot up again to her 
nursery at the top of the house, and awoke up 
to hear the bell ringing for dinner. 

She ran quickly down stairs, and found on 
her plate a number of Christmas cards. They 
were all very pretty, but one was most extra- 
ordinary, for on it was pictured almost exactly 
what she had seen in her dream. 

There was the pudding, with his little body 
and thin legs, and the turkey and the goose 
bringing in the cook between them, while 
mincepies were cutting capers all over the 
room. The only difference was that the pud- 
ding was seated on a gorgeous throne, and had 
no rolling pin for a sceptre. 

Presently the real pudding appeared, but of 
course he had no legs or arms, but for all that 
he looked very tempting. He was soon cut 
up into slices, and in the portion that came to 
Agnes glistened a bright new shilling, and I 
think if he could have known how pleased 
she was, he would have quite forgiven Mary 
for putting it in. 



K 




THE DISCONTENTED SWINE- 
HERD. 

Many years ago there once lived a swineherd 
boy, who one noon-day sat very tired and 
hungry among his pigs. In the next field 
he saw the peasants at their dinner, resting 
on their ploughs, and laughing loudly as 
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they cracked their jokes and their whips. 
*• Oh, if I were only a peasant like that, how 
happy I should be ! " he cried. 

And immediately, as though it were a 
dream, the whole scene around him suddenly 
changed A farm-yard stood in the place 
of the ploughed field, with a comfortable farm- 
house adjoining, round which fowls and geese 
and turkeys strutted, and here in the midst 
of them stood he himself, the poor swineherd, 
dressed as a well-to-do peasant He was 
sunk in deep thought, for the crops looked 
bad, and he had not been able to put by 
any money from last year. 

The miller then rode through the farm-yard 
gates. The peasant started from his dreams, 
for the miller was very merry, shaking his 
well-filled purse and laughing loudly. 

" Halloa, my good peasant ! " he cried, 
" what are you asking the bushel to-day ? " 

" The same as before. I cannot sell cheaper. 
I am losing as it is on each grain. If corn 
does not rise in price, I am a ruined man 
next year ! " 

" Very sorry for you, Good day ; I can- 
not buy at your price," 
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"Oh, if I were only a miller, how happy 
I should be ! " sighed the peasant as the miller 
rode off. 

Suddenly he found himself inside a mill, 
and all around him stood bulging sacks of 
flour. But war was raging through the 
country, and the king had ordered every miller 
to supply the soldiers with as much com as 
was needed. The next moment the door 
was flung open, and the soldiers entered 
They bore all his sacks of com away, smote 
him with their swords when he tried to stop 
them, and rode off under the command of 
their fat, red-coated colonel. 

" Oh, if I were only a colonel, how happy 
I should be ! " cried the miller. 

In a moment he was a colonel, standing 
before the court-martial, on trial for not 
having behaved bravely in battle. He was 
condemned to be kept in prison for the rest 
of his life, and his appeals for pity were of 
no avail. The minister of war bade him be 
taken away, glancing fiercely as he left the 
assemblage. 

" Oh, if I were only a minister of war, how 
happy I should be ! " cried the colonel. 
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And the next moment he was riding in a 
miserable coach, his weeping wife and scream- 
ing children by his side. They entered a 
gloomy gate, while rotten apples and bad eggs 
were thrown at them by the crowd of people. 
An officer stepped up to the minister of war : 
" Your deceit and treachery to the king have 
been found out. He orders you to leave the 
land at once, and should you be found in it 
again for twenty years, your life pays forfeit 
for it. Your house and goods the king has 
confiscated. The king " 

"Oh, if I were only a king, how happy I 
should be !*' cried the persecuted minister. 

In a second he found himself in a large 
golden bed. He was King, and had been to 
battle, where he had been almost mortally 
wounded. The two surgeons approached the 
bed, holding large knives and saws in their 
hands, and a basin to catch the blood. 

"Oh, oh! that I were only a poor swine- 
herd boy again, how happy I should be ! " 

" Umph ! umph ! umph ! " grunted the pigs, 
and the swineherd awoke. 

" Why, I must have been dreaming ! Yes, 
there are the peasants ploughing, and there 
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are the ptgs. Oh, what a bad dream ! 1 
thought both my legs were going to be cut 
off. How glad I am to be only a poor swine- 
herd boy ! " 





■^^^-'^ 



THE HERMIT CRAB. 



" I ■WONDER," said a shrimp to a hermit-crab 
who was painfully crawling along the bottom 
of the sea, " that a high-spirited fellow like 
you cares to botlicr himself with that ugly 
shell which you have on your back. It must 
be terribly in your way when you want to 
move about." 
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" You are a very ignorant little thing," 
replied the crab, "or you would know that 1 
get into this shell in order to protect my body ; 
for although my head and claws are, as you 
see, coasted with armour, yet from my shoulders 
downwards I have only a soft skin ; and were 
it not for my friendly shell, I should very soon 
get pinched by one or another of my enemies, 
even if I didn't get killed." 

" Well ! " retorted the shrimp, " you say I 
am ignorant, but from what you have just told 
me, I see that you know even less than I do. 
Why, any one will tell you, that if you only 
walked about for a few weeks without that 
absurd thing on your back, you would soon 
have a shell just like a lobster ; and think 
how much better-looking you would be then ! 
Instead of every one laughing at you for 
being so clumsy, you would be handsomer than 
even I am ! " and the shrimp waved his long 
antennae as if to give force to his remarks. 

" Of course I should like to be handsome," 
replied the hermit-crab ; " but are you sure 
that I should really have a shell like a 
lobster's ? " 

" Quite sure," replied the shrimp. " But I 
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can't Stop here talking for ever, I want to go 
to sleep," and rapidly working his legs back- 
wards and forwards, he soon scooped a hole, 
into which he sank : the sand at once covered 
him up, leaving only his eyes above ground, 
peeping out like two little black specks. 

" Dear me ! " said the hermit-crab to himself, 
as he retired beneath the shade of a piece of 
sea- weed, " how nice it would be to be hand- 
some; I wish I knew whether the shrimp 
spoke the truth." And pondering deeply 
upon this important subject, he fell asleep. 

Early next morning he awoke, but still the 
words of the shrimp seemed to haunt him, 
and the more he thought over them, the more 
he longed to know whether they were true or 
not 

" I will go and ask the starfish," he said, and 
at once began to crawl towards the pool where 
he lived. 

" Can you tell me, friend Starfish," he began 
politely, "whether, supposing I came out of 
this shell, and walked about without anything 
on my back, I should get a coat of armour 
like the lobster has ? My friend the shrimp 
tells me that I should, and of course I should 
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then be much handsomer. I am thinking of 
trying it" 

" If I were you," retorted the starfish, •' I 
should be content to remain as I am. What 
good will it do you, even supposing that 
you do become handsome ? Will it make 
you happier, or will you be able to get your 
food the easier ? Depend upon it, folks will 
have other things to do besides admiring you, 
and you will very soon get tired of admiring 
yourself. Take my advice, and don't trouble 
your head about what that silly shrimp told 
you. In the first place, I don't believe him; 
and in the second, even granting that what 
he says is true, I don't see that you will be any 
better off if you do as he suggests." 

Sadly disappointed, the hermit-crab crawled 
away ; but on his journey home he met a 
lobster, and going up to him he said, — 

" Pray, Lobster, can you tell me if I shall 
get a coat of armour like yours if I leave this 
shell, and go about without anything to protect 
my body ? I know I am very ugly now, but if 
I had a nice hard covering like you, I think 
I should be rather handsome, eh?" 

" My dear fellow," replied the lobster, " I am 
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really delighted that I happened to meet you, 
for I am just the person to help you out of 
your difificulty. Firstly, let me set your mind 
at ease by telling you that you certainly will 
get a coat of armour like mine, if you once 
make up your mind to become independent of 
that stupid shell. There is no time like the 
present ; suppose you come out at once, and 
I will see you safely to some quiet spot, where 
you can remain while your coat of armour is 
growing." 

" And you give me your word of honour 
that you won't pinch me ? " said the hermit- 
crab in a beseeching voice. 

" Most certainly," replied the lobster, for he 
was a hardened villain, and never scrupled 
to tell a lie when he thought he would gain 
by it. 

Not without many misgivings did the hermit- 
crab slowly drag himself out of his shell, and 
he shivered as he thought how defenceless he 
now was, but he consoled himself by thinking 
how nice it would be to be handsome. 

He had not, however, much time for reflec- 
tion ; for no sooner was he fairly out than the 
lobster seized him by his unprotected body, 
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and gave him such a nip that he screamed 
with pain. 

" Ha ! my gay young friend," said he, "50 you 
wanted to become handsome, did you? You 
will make a very handsome meal for me, I can 
tell you! But I shan't eat you now — I shall 
give you a little time to reflect on your folly. 
But really it is almost too good a joke ! The 
bare idea of your ever being handsome makes 
me laugh ; but your silly wish to improve your 
looks has brought me a sumptuous banquet, so 
that I don't complain, and only wish there were 
many more hermit-crabs as foolish as yourself. 
However, now that I have got you safe, I will 
tell you one little fact of natural history — it 
will, I feel sure, interest you deeply — ^and that 
is, that if you went about for even a thou- 
sand years, supposing you could live as long, 
you would never get a coat of armour like 
mine, but would always have that curious 
soft body of yours, so that your friend the 
shrimp was only exposing his ignorance when 
he told you what he did. He little knew what 
a treat he was preparing for me ! " And the 
lobster smacked his lips, and glared hungrily 
at the poor hermit-crab. 
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Suddenly he started, and exclaimed, — 

" Dear me, how provoking ! while I have 
been talking, the tide has been running out, 
and if I don't hurry off I shall be left high 
and dry ; so I shan't be able to eat you after 
all. Well, it's a great pity, but it's an ill wind 
that blows nobody any good, and I don't 
suppose you will object ; " and with one more 
spiteful nip, the lobster let go of the hermit- 
crab, and scuttled off as fast as he could. 

" Dear me ! " groaned the crab, " what an 
idiot I have been ; but I am only thankful to 
have got off so easily, I never thought to see 
the inside of my dear old shell again. How 
that horrid lobster did pinch me, to be sure ! I 
must be black and blue all over ! But first of 
all I must make myself safe," and he crawled 
back to the once despised shell, and cautiously 
drew himself into it until only his head and 
claws were left outside. 

" Now I am all right again," he said, *' and 
can defy the lobster if he comes back when the 
tide turns. But of one thing I am very certain, 
and that is, that nothing will ever again tempt 
me to leave my shell, even if by doing so I 
could become the handsomest creature in the 
sea." 
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THE BEE AND THE WASP. 



N the early spring, one 
morning, a bee was down 
among the wild straw- 
berry blossoms which had 
begun to open plentifully 
on a warm bank open to 
the sun. The bank was 
; an old one, and higher up 
dwarfed stems and roots, 
twisted and bent, peeped out like coils of ser- 
pents just seen, then lost again in the dark 
hollows. Above, the hedgerow hazels hung 
their yellow tassels among a network of bud- 
ding branches and tangled thorns. Caught 
by the old roots and rotting stems beneath, 
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the Winter snow still lingered, dingy and 
dirty. To these old, dead, and decaying 
stems and roots a wasp had come for bark 
and wood. 

The bee and the wasp had not met recently ; 
and as the bee was just now very busy, she 
hummed a short invitation to the wasp as she 
passed from one wild strawberry flower to 
another, to come and see her at home on the 
first wet day. 

The wet day soon came. The wasp had 
not visited the bee before, and was much 
delighted with her tidy and comfortable hive ; 
but he was most surprised at her stores of 
honey. 

" Yours," said he, " always was a rich family. 
My father left me nothing, and I can but just 
get a living, although I work hard. If my 
good father had but left me a store, life would 
have been much happier. I might have had 
a fine home, in good order, and well stored 
Then, too, I could have devoted myself to the 
study of plants and other agreeable things, as 
you do." 

" Oh !" said the bee, "my father left me no 
store, not even one cellful of honey," 
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" Really ! Why, how then did you get it ?" 
asked the wasp. 

" Oh," said the bee, " I find it" 

"Find it! Ah, just so!" said the wasp. 
" What luck ! You are lucky — very lucky. It 
is better, I have heard, to be born lucky than 
rich. ' Riches flee away ; luck is sure to stay.' 
Some folks are lucky ; I never am. It's all 
chance. Some get enough and more, some get 
none, and suffer and work as hard — I think 
even harder." 

" About others," said the bee, " I know but 
little. With me there is no luck, no chance 
What I do you may do also, or any one else 
who chooses to take the trouble." 

" Trouble !" said the wasp, eagerly interrupt- 
ing, and listening no longer. ** I would not 
mind any amount of trouble, and I will spare 
none, if you will only tell me how you find the 
honey." 

" Nothing can be easier," continued the bee. 
" If you will look well, you will certainly find it 
You have only to seek and to gather it." 

The wasp was gone before the bee could tell 
him where to seek it ; but she well knew he 
would follow his own ways, however well told 
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and carefully directed. She feared, too, he 
would take but little trouble, and expected to 
see him again soon. Perhaps after going his 
own way he would be willing to learn. 

The sun shone, and away went the wasp, 
hither and thither, flying far and looking into 
what he considered likely places — holes of trees, 
rotten posts, hollows in the mossy banks, under 
the strange roots where he first met the bee, 
into decayed stems, along the old school palings, 
on tops of broken-down gates, — but no honey 
could he find. Through the wood and over 
the water, across the fields and into the barn, — 
but no honey. Round the meadows, over the 
hill, and about in the village, day after day he 
sought, — but still found no honey. 

Tired out, but anxious to know, he again 
sought his rich cousin. It was now full spring : 
orchard, garden, field, and meadow were 
covered with flowers, and the bee was indeed 
very busy. The wasp began at once to com- 
plain that his search had been quite unsuccess- 
ful. He had worked hard, had taken great 
trouble, but he had no talent for finding things 
out. Some people were gifted; he wasn't 
There was some secret in it ; but he had not 

L 
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been clever enough to find it out. Would the 
bee really tell him what that secret was ? If 
he were only told, he should certainly know, 
as certainly find, and be happy. 

The bee knew there was no secret really; 
but that wasps with wide-open eyes did not 
always use them. All his life he had been 
looking at this great secret, and had not seen 
it, open and plain as it was to her. 

** Where have you sought ? " asked the bee. 
"Did you not see where I was looking ? 
Posts and palings produce no honey; you 
might just look into the flowers. In nearly 
all, small or great, simple or grand, from the 
earliest willow catkin to the latest white clover, 
you will find honey. In dull, unlikely places, 
shaded and dark, you may find your search 
fully repaid, and even among thorns and 
prickles you will often find abundance. But 
just now there is no difficulty ; flowers are 
plentiful everywhere; the fields are golden 
with buttercups, the hedges white with may. 
In the park there are the grand chestnut trees, 
full of bloom ; in the gardens abundant lilac 
and laburnum ; in the woods crowds of blue- 
bells and primroses; on the common golden 
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gorse and broom — ^besides whole orchards full 
of apple and fruit-tree blossom. Everywhere 
honey is plentiful ; more than you can take 
away awaits you. Go and gather. " 

The wasp was going ; but at the hive door 
he stopped. *' Oh, I see now 1 I couldn't 
understand before why you lived in a close 
garden instead of on a sunny, open bank. Of 
course it is quite easy here to get honey. You 
have no trouble to gather it ; you have only to 
go out of doors, and there it is all round you ! 
Why, the fruit and apple blossom is so thick 
here that one can only see the blue sky in 
little pieces between the clusters of white and 
pink flowers. It is difficult to fly easily in 
such a tangle. Even over your hive one 
branch comes straggling down to your very 
door. I remember last year you were em- 
bedded in marigolds, and embowered in holly- 
hocks. Sunflowers blazed and nodded round 
you, while those gaudy great pumpkin flowers 
opened wide beneath you, and ever-flowering 
blue borage seemed never tired of staring in at 
your open, busy door. I remember all through 
the year you were nearly hidden in flowers. 
This spot always looked like a huge nosegay. 
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It is very easy to get honey when it comes to 
your doors ! " 

Away flew the wasp again, thinking to him- 
self, " The honey is not far off, — more than you 
can take away." Then he muttered that he 
had often wondered what could be the use of 
poking and peeping into every silly little flower ; 
he could see nothing in them! Some clever 
people, even if they were not lucky, had learned 
the secret of getting all they wanted. He had 
been inside flowers too, but no such mass of 
honey as the bee had was to be seen there. 
But she had said there was more than he could 
take. That meant great heaps, of course ; and 
it would be a great blessing to have such a 
store. He would look again ! 

So he now looked or peeped into flowers at 
various times during one whole week, but found 
no heaps of honey. He even walked carefully 
among the prickly furze ; he visited the gayest 
flowers, and found — only pollen, which got into 
his eyes and well dusted him from head to 
tail, but saw no honey, that is, none worth 
heeding. He peeped into bells and cups of 
various kinds, into wide-spread petals of 
many bright colours, but saw no honey amongst 
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the brightness. Dust in the flower was all he 
saw, dust in his eyes nearly to blindness his 
only reward. Then he ^bused the bee for her 
falseness and craft more than heretofore. "He 
was always being deceived. How absurd ! 
What a stupid he was ! Was it likely, all that 
honey in a flower ? '* 

Meanwhile the bee visited the green goose- 
berry blossom, and ran briskly over the plenti- 
ful strings of wide-open currant bloom. She 
carefully examined the strawberry beds and the 
raspberry canes ; then was out into the field, 
packing away stores wherever she could carry 
them, every hair covered with golden dust, 
which she carefully collected, and rolled into 
balls and carried away on her legs. She found 
not honey only, but materials for building her 
cells, and food for her young also, more than 
she wanted or could take away. 

All through the spring and summer, into 
late autumn, the bee worked right busily, hang- 
ing, one knows not how, beneath the pink 
almond blossoms, walking boldly head fore- 
most into the golden and purple crocus, resting 
a while among the welcome violets, climbing 
carefully round the first red dead-nettles. 
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swinging under the tiny bells of the lily of 
the valley, clinging to each trembling laburnum 
flower ; now up in the high chestnut, now down 
under the young green corn, among the pim- 
pernels and fumitory ; very busy by the smooth 
stream in the bountiful spires of loose-strife 
and meadow-sweet; in the wood hunting out 
strange orchids and creeping bodily into the 
fox-glove bell. These were still plentiful 
when she was delighted with the amount of 
work before her in the scented elder bush, and 
humming merrily round the wealth of lime- 
tree blossom. Then there was plenty of work 
in the hedgerow honeysuckles and wild roses ; 
she sung through fields of beans and buckwheat 
and low clover, leaving no broad cow-parsnip 
unvisited, turning aside to all strange and 
curious flowers. Then she was back into the 
garden again, among peas and scarlet runners ; 
then over the lawn to the fuchsias and tiger- 
lilies, tall hollyhocks and broad sun-flowers. 
Then she was over the meadows, then down 
by the sea, then away high up the mountain 
side, or far away over the moor among the 
purple heather, thyme, and harebells. She 
spied far from shore the strange and rare 
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bladderwort peeping over the quiet waters of 
the lake, and darted thither. And as the long 
summer passed, and the convolvolus faded, and 
the wild snapdragon and ragwort flourished 
round the barren cornfields ; while the last 
bramble flower turned pink in the hedgerows 
and the hawkweed lingered by the roadside, 
and the thistle spread itself on the waste, 
even until the white dead-nettle fell beside the 
leafless hedge, — she worked on still, long and 
hard, gathering little by little, till the store 
grew great, and the hive was full. 

What was the wasp doing all this time ? In 
the early summer he peeped into a few flowers, 
and blamed himself for his foolishness. Some- 
times looking in, he saw plainly tiny drops of 
honey, glistening deep down in the wondrously 
coloured vistas of the flower ; but they were 
too small ; he wanted a hive full. There were 
such things, for some of his friends once found 
one down in the village not far from the shop, 
the shell of a huge mass of sugar. This was 
proof that such masses did exist unclaimed by 
any bee. He had himself visited and tasted 
the good fragments remaining in it. There 
were well-known wasp -folk who had often 
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found such things. Big brothers talked of it ; 
all the pleasantest story-books told of it. He 
dreamed of it at night, and sometimes by day ; 
so he became quite sure of stumbling upon it 
some time — then he would be a gentleman and 
do no more work for ever. So sure was he of 
finding it — didn't the bee say she found it ?— 
that he decided it was not worth while to do 
more than satisfy his present wants. 

This was easy enough on the suiyiy mornings. 
There he was at the breakfast-table, buried in 
the sugar, throbbing with delight at its sweet- 
ness and abundance. Grandmother at tea with 
her little grandchildren found him in the jam. 
Wherever there were precious preserves he 
came, and not alone, for he brought friends in 
great numbers with him. The warehouse was 
a din of continual buzz and hum. Sugar, 
raisins, and all sweet things were seized and 
greedily devoured. They crept into boxes and 
drawers, into bottles and jars ; even the meat was 
not secure, nor the wine safe. They swarmed 
everywhere, feeding voraciously and stinging 
liberally. Little Tim stepped shoeless on the 
carpet, and they stung his toes. The thirsty 
harvestman, resting in the shade of the shocked 
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corn, drinking his home-brewed ale, was stung 
in the mouth. The old lady creeping slowly 
from her chapel was stung again and again, as 
she passed the nest homewards, on the quiet 
Sunday afternoon. The gardener found his 
choicest netted peaches only hollow rinds. 
This was their great delight, stealing pears, 
scooping out plums, emptying ripe gooseberries, 
and the last apple, highest up, too high to 
gather, and larger and redder than all the rest, 
fell at last an empty shell. Besides this, they 
took to chasing flies and lace- wings at their 
quiet doings, biting off their wings with their 
great hard jaws, and then devouring their help- 
less bodies. 

One day, late in summer, after the wasp had 
nearly forgotten all about the bee and had long 
ago given up all thoughts of stores of honey, he 
again met her. There she was, busy as ever, 
* on a plump, purple thistle-top, prying carefully 
into its many little florets, not missing one, 
gathering them in order behind her when 
examined, sending her collecting-tube down 
into their deepest hollows, and lithely securing 
every atom of honey, eyes intent and wide open, 
looking for the next likely floret ; then gather- 
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ing the pollen dust on her hair unheedingly 
just now, to be rolled and packed on her legs 
hereafter. A short buzz, and she was plodding 
over another flower close by, on the same plant, 
so thoroughly, yet so daintily, not disturbing the 
bloom, not bending a petal nor breaking a hair. 

The wasp was reminded by this activity of 
the time when first he met the bee and saw 
the hive, and had been sent to the flowers so 
foolishly. Winter was now coming on fast 
He had no store, and was, of course, again 
inclined to complain. The bee had used him 
ill — she hadn't told him truly, nor shown him 
the way, nor explained it clearly, nor helped 
him as she might have helped him, nor taught 
him as she ought to have taught him. He had 
looked, in vain, of course. Perhaps it was not 
luck, and the bee might be very clever. It was 
a gift, no doubt, and the bee was a genius. 

The bee's answer to the wasp showed that 
she was in a little difficulty, for she said, *' No," 
then " Yes." She saw that she should puzzle 
the wasp more. " No, not a gift ; nor clever 
even, if by that you mean that there has been 
given to me more than is given you. Your 
eyes, wings, and means to gather, if you will 
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only use them, are as serviceable as mine ; or, 
if not quite so good, yet use what you have. 
You will then learn, and find, and become rich 
and skilful, even clever. Yes, you are right " 
(just then the bee began to see a way out 
of her difficulty) ; " the honey is a gift, to be 
had, however, only by taking some trouble, by 
using your present powers— limbs and brains- 
then you win find that you gather not honey 
only, but, better still, skill and power. You 
will become both rich, clever, and gifted. 
Genius, though given, is only possible through 
work and perfected by use.'* 

The wasp could not quite understand this. 
The bee was humming mysteriously, and wan- 
dering into some dull, poetical, and philoso- 
phical region where he could not follow. So 
he was just thinking over the matter nearest 
him (wise for once !). He asked himself first, 
then the bee, what she was doing so strangely 
on that thistle's top ? He still thought — said 
he knew — that this going to flowers for honey 
was only a trick to deceive him. Now he had 
found the bee out at last, and she should 
know it. 

"Look!" said the bee, **here is the whole 
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secret you are so anxious to learn ! See ! " and 
deep down into the little purple floret, pushing 
aside its bursting stamens, she sent her collect- 
ing-tube into the little cup at its farther end, 
skilfully bringing it up again full of honey. 

'* Yes, I see that ; but, you silly thing, that 
tiny drop would never fill a hive ! " 

*' Well, no," said the bee ; " but yet with 
many such tiny drops the hive was filled." 

The wasp was puzzled still. In the pre- 
sence of that insignificant fact he could not givfe 
up his own old thoughts of luck and circum- 
stance, secrets and gifts. It even made him 
think all the more of his own superior self. 
" That bee is very clever, no doubt ; perhaps 
even too clever for me ; but you don't expect 
me to accept that explanation. No, no; Tm 
not to be taken in that way." 

There was still one way for him of showing 
the bee how wise he was, how impossible it 
was to deceive him. " Oh ! come now," he 
said, triumphantly, " don't tell me you filled 
that hive full ! " 

'* My dear cousin," replied the bee, " was 
it really you who visited the hive } Do you 
always look, and see not ? You seem to have 
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looked about there just as carefully as you did 
in the flowers." 

Only once later he saw the bee, when all the 
world of gay insects met. All the wandering, 
giddy, idle, gadding, and gorgeous flies met for 
their final feast and farewell frolic upon the ivy 
blossom. There was no other flower now. 
Some of the insects were hovering fantastically 
and gamesomely in the air, some were basking 
and glittering in the warm autumn sunshine. 
There, too, was the bee, but sober and sedate 
amid the revelry and dancing. The gnats 
were having one more game of ups-and-downs 
and merry-go-rounds. The bluebottles were 
playing a last game at touch, chasing one an- 
other and flashing from flower to flower. The 
bee was sunning herself comfortably, apparently 
conscious of that full store so safely gained, but 
gathering yet a little more from mere love of 
work, so rich and sweet the honey was there 
in the full sunshine. So strong was the habit 
that even her well-earned rest was not com- 
plete without some employment. 

There the wasp met her, and as he looked 
at her, he could not refrain from muttering to 
himself : " Sly old rogue ! Where did she get 
all that honey from ? " 
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NYMPHCEA, THE WATERLILY. 



" Oh dear ! " sighed Nymphcea, as she gently 
rocked herself on the surface of the river, 
" how I wish I knew what I was like ! I feel 
I am handsome, but I should so like to know 
what form my beauty takes ! " 

" What good would it do you ? " buzzed a 
bee, as she sailed past on her way homewards 
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with her well-filled honey bags ; " perhaps it 
would only make you discontented. Surely it 
is happiness enough to lie all day on the 
surface of the river, basking in the rays of the 
bright sunlight ? " 

" You are very rude ! " retorted Nymphoea, 
curling her petals in disdain. " I shall ask 
some one who is more polite than you ! " 

Just then a dragonfly settled on a leaf close 
by. He was so handsome that for some 
minutes the waterlily was lost in admiration of 
him, but at last she thought, " Such a handsome 
fellow would surely at any rate give me a civil 
answer." So she summoned up courage and 
asked, — 

** Pray, Mr. Dragonfly, can you help me to 
look at myself in the water — I should so like 
to know what I am like ! I often try to turn 
over on one side so as to get a peep ; but 
I am not very strong, and this nasty stalk, out 
of sheer spite because he is so ugly, forces me 
to do nothing but stare up straight into the 
sky." 

*' Foolish flower ! " the stalk joined in ; " do 
you not know, that but for me you could not 
even exist ? Why are you not grateful to me 
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and my old friend the root, who lives right 
down in the bottom of the river, instead of 
aUvays grumbling and finding fault ? " 

" Really, my friend, you are too ridiculous," 
replied the waterlily. " If you said that / 
kept you alive, you would be a good deal 
nearer the truth. Is it not I who tempt the 
sunbeams into my chaste embrace, in order to 
send down fresh life and vigour to you ? What 
then do you mean by daring to say that I owe 
you anything ? " 

*' What you say is true to a certain extent," 
replied the stalk mildly ; " we all owe our 
existence to the glorious sun. But my dear 
young friend, you quite forget that it is the sap 
from me that keeps you alive, and were it not 
for this the sun would scorch and wither you 
in a few hours. I daresay you think yourself 
very clever, and because you are up so high 
that therefore you must know everything ; but 
let me tell you that things are not always what 
they seem to be on the surface, and you may 
learn something even from a rough old fellow 
like me." 

" Really it is absurd to suppose that you 
can know much," replied Nymphoea, "as you 
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always live deep down in the water, so that 
you can't see anything that goes on. But we 
won't quarrel — and, dear me, while you have 
been talking nonsense, the dragonfly has flown 
away ! I must ask somebody else to help me. 
I daresay the evening mist will be able to tell 
me ; he must be very wise, since he spends so 
much of his time up in the sky. I will try and 
wait patiently until he comes." 

Evening at length arrived, and the lily 
somehow managed to keep awake until the 
mist came, although at times she felt very 
sleepy, and almost decided to go to bed ; but 
she persevered, and when at last she saw him 
stealing over the neighbouring meadows in his 
usual quiet fashion, she called to him to know 
if he could help her. 

" Upon my word," replied the evening mist, 
" if I were you I would be content with what 
I knew ; but as you seem determined to have 
a look at yourself, I think you had better ask 
the wind. He is rather a blustering fellow, 
but still he is very kind-hearted, and is 
more likely to help you than any one else I 
know." 

*' Thank you," murmured the waterlily, in a 
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very sleepy voice, and closing her petals up 
tightly, she was soon in the land of dreams. 

Early next morning she was astir looking 
out for the wind, and before long he came. 

" Can you help me to look at myself in the 
river ? " she cried as he swept by. 

" Oh, yes ! " shouted the wind. " I will take 
a turn round this meadow, and then see if I 
cannot blow you over on one side," and away 
he went, returning presently with such a gust 
that the lily was turned right over until she got 
a splendid view of herself. Her cup got full 
of water, but she did not heed this, as she 
exclaimed with rapture, — 

" What a lovely creature I am, to be sure ! 
I knew I was handsome, but I had no idea 
that I was half so beautiful as I really am' 
What a shame it is that that horrid stalk makes 
me lie here with no one to admire me ; " and 
she struggled to get away as hard as she could 
But the old stalk held her tight in his friendly 
embrace; for although she was so unkind to 
him, he did not wish her to die, as he knew 
she would if she left him, and he tried in vain 
to make her see how useless it was to attempt 
to part herself from him. But Nymphcea 
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grew more and more restless, and mourned 
her hard fate in being forced to remain where 
she was, until at last the stalk ceased to re- 
monstrate, and left her to herself. 

One day a boat came gliding down the river, 
and as it passed Nymphoea, a little girl who 
was steering it cried, " Oh, Arthur ! look what 
a lovely waterlily ! Do get it for me ! " 

The lily trembled with joy as she heard 
these words, and waited, quivering with excite- 
ment, as the boat gradually approached nearer 
and nearer, until at last its bow just touched 
the glossy leaves that surrounded her. A 
hand was stretched out into the water, and 
with a sudden shock, half of pleasure, half of 
pain, she felt herself severed from the stalk, 
and drawn up into the boat. 

"Now I live indeed!" she cried exultingly, 
as the boy placed her in the little girl's lap. 
" What nonsense that foolish stalk used to tell 
me, and I really sometimes felt half inclined to 
believe him ! But I know better now. Still 
I am glad we didn't quarrel, for I think he 
thought he spoke the truth ; only, like many 
other people who are very free with good 
advice, he wasn't quite so wise as he supposed." 
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She was now admired to her heart's content, 
for the little girl was so delighted with her 
that she seemed to forget everything else, and 
several times almost steered the boat into the 
bank. 

But Nymphoea soon began to feel, that the 
sun was unpleasantly hot, and now that the 
stalk no longer supplied her with cool sap, she 
had not the strength to resist his rays, though 
as yet she did not know this, and only won- 
dered why she felt so weak and feeble. 

Even already she began to wish she had 
never left her peaceful home, and gradually the 
feeling of weakness increased, till she was 
suddenly startled by hearing the little girl 
exclaim, — 

"Oh, Arthur, look how my lovely lily is 
withering; it is turning brown all round the 
edge." 

" Yes," replied the boy ; " they never live 
long when you take them away from the stalk. 
But never mind, I will get you plenty more 
farther up the river." 

These words fell upon Nymphoea's ear like 
a death knell. 

" The stalk was right after all," she mur- 
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mured. " What an ignorant creature I have 
been! I ought to have been contented with 
my lot, and then I should have still been 
happy ; but now I feel I am dying." 

*' I shall throw this lily away," said the little 
girl ; "it is nearly dead, and doesn't look at all 
nice," and she threw Nymphoea with a splash 
into the river. 

But the current carried her down the stream 
again, until she came near to her old home, 
and she had just strength enough left to mur- 
mur to the stalk as she floated past : 

** My old friend, you were right after all ; 
you tried to teach me that it is best to be 
contented, but I would not learn the lesson. 
Tell the other lilies to be warned by my fate." 
And even as she spoke a sudden eddy caught 
her, and carried her down beneath the surface. 
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THE ALPINE FLOWERS. 



Up in the high Alpine mountains the winter 
is cold and bitter; the snow lies there many 
yards deep, and now and again collects to- 
gether and gets pressed into a huge avalanche, 
which bounds down the mountain sides like 
a monster of ice, down into the valley below, 
destroying everything along its course, shatter- 
ing the mighty fir-trees, causing the sturdy 
larches to bend low to the snow their crested 
heads. Then the flowers and herbs and other 
low-growing things suffer much sorrow, though 
the smallest and lowliest of all of them, the 
tiny plants and mosses that hug the earth, 
have not these griefs — the humblest stations 
are often the freest from care — for they lie 
beneath the snow, cosy and warm, during the 
seven long winter months of the year, not 
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heeding the blustering storm above as he 
sweeps over the ridges of ice, as he dashes 
headlong through the fir forest, howling with 
rage to find his free course blocked, and 
shrieking with growing fury as he makes his 
way through the fissures of the rocks. 

But the poor trees and shrubs — how the firs 
and pines groan and sigh under their heavy 
load of snow, how the stately mountain larches 
bow their heads before the tyranny of the 
ruthless winter! And when at length spring 
arrives on the arms of the balmy South Wind 
and once more all is green and blooming in 
the plain below, deep snow still remains up in 
the high-lands for many a dreary week, and 
the longing flowers have to wait in patience — 
wait, wait, until the clover down the valley has 
fallen beneath the sickle of the grass-mower. 
Then at last the sun works its way up into the 
high-lands and the flowers must hurry to 
spread out their leaves, to burst into blossom, 
to ripen their seeds. But alas, the happy 
period of sunshine is but short, and almost 
before the little Alpine dwellers know it, 
often before they have prepared their seeds, 
the early autumn snow has again buried them 
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in its winters sleep. And even when the 
joyous sunny months are there, they cannot 
bask in their happiness without misgiving, for 
often old Father Winter will pay a visit to 
the Summer Queen when she is in the high- 
lands, and in one night will cover the mountain, 
bedecked in his summer coat of flowers, with 
a snow so deep that only the Alpine roses 
with their fiery faces can still be seen. To 
be sure the winter cannot stay long at this 
time, and before the sun has reached mid 
heavens, he has already gone again to his 
chilly summer seat in the glaciers and the 
rocky clefts. 

It was now such a wintry summer-day, and 
even the smallest grasses and the creeping 
stonecrop had unwillingly shaken off the last 
snowflake; once more the sun shone warmly 
and lovingly over the blooming Alps, whilst 
below, the forests and plains were enveloped 
in a dense veil of cloud. On one high ridge 
in the mountains nearly all the plants of the 
high-lands grew, for two ranges here met and 
each had its own particular vegetation ; specially 
luxurious and variegated was their growth at 
the foot of a mighty rock, whose pointed fangs 
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Stretched far down into the glossy, velvet-like 
Alpine plains below — thousands of yards away 
from his snow-capped head. It was a lovely 
spot, just as though created on purpose for 
the little Alpine dwellers. The white buttercup 
stood there, the Alpine and the snow crow- 
foot, the yellow and the blue and many other 
gentians, with whole plots of red and pale 
blue primroses and yellow auriculas, masses 
of delicate red-blossomed aretia and silene, 
Alpine carnations, stone-crop and hawk-weed, 
alternating, and between them the numerous 
other lovely plants and grasses, all the names 
of which even the mountain shepherd himself 
cannot tell — and all so close together that they 
could hold converse among one another. 
Farther down among the moss-grown crags 
near the skirts of the ravine, into which the 
white, foaming brook hurled itself in a myriad 
of waterfalls, stood a cluster of low Alpine 
roses, which with their scarlet flowers lighted 
up the whole scene around, and beside them 
the dwarf willow and the mountain alder over- 
grown with bearded lichens and surrounded 
by evergreen ferns and slender climbing mosses. 
It was just the time of the day when the 
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flowers were wont to gossip, and the whole 
assemblage of little Alpine folk seemed fresh 
and re-invigorated after the past night's snow 
bath, for there are no sleepers by sunlight in 
the high regions, as in the plains. 

" 1 11 tell you what it is," said the Lion's- 
mouth, as she waved her blue petals by way 
of morning greeting to the orange hawk- weed, 
who stood a little higher up the rock, " I'll 
tell you what it is — when spring comes, I shall 
emigrate from here. It is really not to be 
borne ! What another miserable night we had 
again yesterday! Why, a flash of lightning 
seemed to pass right through my mouth, and 
I was only glad to duck my head under the 
snow I 

** You are too timid, Lion's-mouth," answered 
the hawk- weed ; " I have lived through worse 
than that a hundred times, and it was not so 
very bad last night. You are too timid, I say ! 
But you are right ; we do pass a wretched life 
up here, and the winter is too long. At times 
I also have thought of emigrating ; but where 
should we go to ? " 

" Where else but to the broad, beautiful plain 
down there ? " said Lion s-mouth, nodding her 
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head towards the valley. "Only look how 
bright and sunny it all seems — oh, it must be 
glorious there! And how I long to see my 
kindred who are said to dwell at the bottom of 
the great river ; I can hardly stand it ! " 

" But how are we to know that it zs better 
down there ? '' cautious neighbour Auricula 
joined in. " None of us has ever gone out of 
the mountains, and it needs careful consider- 
ation before one should thus think of starting 
off." 

" I too have many cousins and aunts down in 
the rivers and brooks 1 " a creeper was heard to 
murmur ; ** and they are all much bigger and 
stronger than our family is up here. Isn't that 
proof enough that we should be better off in 
the valley ? " 

And thus they went on discussing. Lion s- 
mouth, who spread at intervals along the stony 
ridges over the whole mountain, would not close 
her chattering orange mouth till she had formed 
an Emigration Society among the flowers ; and 
where she could not be heard, the mossy saxi- 
frage, the stone -breaker, undertook to make the 
flowers discontented with their lot. Even the 
high-born Edelweiss and many other of the 
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nobility of flowers, dwellers in the ancient 
rocky castles on the mountain summits, joined 
their fortunes with the dissatisfied band, and all 
determined to forsake the home of their ances- 
tors and seek an unknown land of sunshine. 

The winter came, hard and cruel as ever, and 
this decided them. 

Three months have passed : scattered all 
along the banks of the deep river below are 
many of the inhabitants of the high-lands, but 
ah ! in what straitened circumstances ! True, 
they had left their home, now desolate and 
stripped of all its beauteous colours, true they 
had taken advantage of a passing avalanche of 
snow and, mounted thereon, had reached the 
lower lands — but of what avail now ? Crushed, 
smothered, and almost torn in shreds, some 
could not outlive the winter, and perished mis- 
erably where they fell. A few of them only 
were able to continue their wanderings, and 
these travelled on with the rush of melted 
snow, when the great thaw set it, to the plains 
below. Others who upon a huge mass of earth 
had left their lofty dwelling fared little better ; 
they remained fixed at a spot mid-way towards 
the valley, and could neither proceed nor return 
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to their now longed-for home. Of those that 
did reach the plains, but a few were able to 
strike root in the strange ground, and even 
these partly took up the habits and dresses 
of the inhabitants of the low-lands, though a 
hillock of splintered rocks and crumbling earth, 
the remnant of the avalance, still remained 
beneath them to remind them of the past, now 
lost for ever ! 

Some of the flowers, however, had been 
wiser, and amongst them the brothers Rose and 
Rhododendron, the high-born Edelweiss, the 
bearded and the lowly Alpine Bells, and several 
Gentians. They had pressed close to the edge 
of the abyss, and at a suitable moment had 
made a bold spring into its yawning depths. 
But the shock of their fall had so lamed them 
that their desire to wander farther left them, and 
they remained, some clinging to the projecting 
sides of the chasm, some at the foot of it, none 
wishing any longer to reach the villages and 
the fields. 

Some again, and these the greatest part, 
made the journey later on by water, led by 
Lion's-mouth herself ; with the dissolving snow 
they reached the brook, and were carried by it 
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into the mountain stream, shaken and bruised 
as they bumped along over the boulders and 
through the clefts and crevices of the rocks. 
Many of the smaller plants saved themselves 
in the waterfalls by gaining dry fragments of 
rock that stood above the rushing waters, espe- 
cially the stone-crop family, who are noted 
creepers. Many here and there gained the 
sandy banks of the stream, seizing the most 
suitable footing that offered, afterwards striving 
to mount the rugged banks again to win the 
heights, but unsuccessfully. 

How many were utterly lost, history does 
not tell us. But of those that remain many 
pass a wretched existence in the plains, and 
longingly crave for their former surroundings ; 
a few, the golden scented auricula and the lowly 
gentian, prosper somewhat in the low-lands, 
and men prize them and tenderly foster them 
in their gardens ; but the auricula has re- 
nounced his high descent and lost his golden 
colour, having taken up more vulgar, variegated 
tones, and even affects powder that he may 
bear the name of " English Auricula"!* The 

* The so-called English Auricula bears flowers covered 
with powder, a kind of wax formation. They have not the 
sweet-smelling flavour of the free mountain blossoms. 
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purple gentian, however, preserves his pure, 
deep blue, and does not change much in cap- 
tivity, though others have quite lost their 
fresh, native glow, and have become assimilated 
to the flowers of the plains, so that one can 
scarcely tell the difference between them. 

And if we rightly understood the language 
of flowers, we could still hear their low mur- 
muring regret, " Ah, that I ever left my loved 
mountain home ! Freshness, colour, vigour, 
health, all have left me in my new dwelling- 
place ! " 





THE CAPTIVE LARK. 

In one of the most miserable of the many 
squalid courts that abound in the East End of 
London, a little lark was imprisoned in a cage 
that had been hung outside a window. 

The houses on each side of the court so 
nearly touched each other, that it was very 
seldom that even a single sunbeam found its 
way down to gladden the heart of the little 
captive. Still, he bravely strove to do his best 
to cheer the people who lived near him, and 
often were his sweet notes heard, seeming — as 
they struck upon the ears of his listeners — to 
sound like songs from a better world, a world 
of which they, in their dull, hard lives of cease- 
less toil, had only a very dim and vague idea, 
but which something within them told them 
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did exist, although at times they found it hard 
to believe it 

It had not always been so with the lark ; for 
when first he had been caught, his spirit had 
rebelled against his captors. He had struggled 
hard for freedom, fluttering about his cage, 
vainly trying to force his way out, and sullenly 
refusing to sing. But as he marked the patience 
with which the dwellers in the court — men, 
women, and children — bore the hardships that 
always accompany poverty, a better feeling 
took possession of his heart, and he determined 
to do all he could to comfort and to cheer them. 

Nor were his efforts in vain. Many an one, 
hearing his rippling notes, thought once again 
of the happy days when he, too, had lived 
amongst the fields that the lark sang of ; and 
these thoughts made him feel happier — for 
somehow it is always pleasant to think of the 
days that are gone by. We may not really 
have been so happy then as we now think, but 
time has tenderly blotted from the book of 
memory all the discomforts and hardships of 
those old days, and we only bear in mind their 
joys, which in their recollection give us happi- 
ness. 

N 
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But of course the lark did not know this. 
He merely tried to do his duty, and could not 
have told you why it gave people pleasure to 
hear him sing, though he felt that this was the 
case, and therefore sang on. 

Yet he could not altogether forget the days 
that were past. Often and often he thought 
of mate and young ones, left behind in the 
cornfield so far away, and wondered if they 
still mourned for him, or whether, amidst all 
the pleasures of their rustic lives, the memory 
of him had been crowded out of their hearts. 

Many months passed, and again the genial 
spring came round, filling the earth with glad- 
ness, and bringing better thoughts into mens 
hearts. But the lark was gradually fading 
away. The close, stifling air of the court was so 
different from what he had been used to ; his 
eyes grew dim, and he was scarcely able to hop 
about his cage as before, while only now and 
then could he raise his voice in song. Yet he 
did it whenever he felt able ; for he determined 
to persevere till the last He even thought 
that he could die quite happily, if only he knew 
that his wife and family were well, and had not 
quite forgotten him. 
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One day, when he was longing more than 
ever for news of them, the door of his cage 
opened, and a sod of fresh earth was placed 
within it The lark in ecstasy buried his beak 
deep into the loamy soil, for it seemed to speak 
to him of his lost home. But a great piece of 
happiness was in store for him, for imbedded in 
the sod was a little daisy, who was looking at 
him in open-eyed wonderment — for you must 
know that she came from the field where he 
had lived, and recognised him at once. 

She told him all the latest news, saying that 
his family were well, and had never ceased to 
mourn his fate. And so together they talked 
on of the dear old times when they had both 
lived amongst the green fields and the flowers 
and in the sunlight. 

But gradually the daisy's head drooped ; she 
got weaker and weaker, and it was evident that 
she was dying. Summoning all her waning 
powers, she murmured — 

" I see now what I did not at first under- 
stand when I was taken away from my flowery 
home. I wondered why it was that I should 
be permitted to suffer such agony ; but now I 
know that I was meant to bring a word of 
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comfort and cheer to you, my friend ; tell me, 
have I fulfilled my mission ? " 

" You have, you have," murmured the lark. 

" Then I am content," whispered the daisy, 
and her life passed peacefully away. 

The lark felt his spirit die within him ; but he 
sang a requiem over her as well as he could, 
though often sobs choked his voice, and it 
seemed as if his heart would break. 

That night he grew so weak that he could 
not flutter up on to his perch : he lay on the 
floor of the cage, and just as dawn was break- 
ing Death came for him. But to the captive 
he did not appear as the King of Terrors, for 
he looked like a beautiful angel, and there were 
tears in his eyes as he gently freed the larks 
spirit from the poor little weary, worn-out body, 
and murmured — " Blessed indeed are those 
who do their best to make the world better 
and happier ! " 





THE SUNFLOWER 

^' AND 

THE WALL. 

LITTLE plant, with its 
two seed leaves to- 
gether, — like hands in 
prayer — came up out of 
the damp, dark earth, 
one fresh spring morn- 
ing, into this new world 
of warmth and light It soon began to open, 
and gradually it spread forth its twin leaves, 
and was able to see a little of the many 
and the large things all around it Not far 
off there was a big, white, flint-stone from 
some chalk pit rounded at the top, but 
with a deep hollow in the centre of it lined 
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with dark moss and partly filled with black 
water and decaying leaves. One broken 
skeleton of a leaf was clinging to the moss, 
and beside it was an empty snail shell, 
looking just now as beautiful as a precious 
stone on a green velvet cushion. The little 
plant could not see far, and in one way its 
view was quite closed by a brick wall, old 
and dark, but beautiful enough as old brick 
walls always are. It was damp and dirty 
below, grey and yellow above with lichens 
and moss — but brick beside brick and brick 
above brick, the little plant could see the wall, 
far away and high up into what seemed the 
sky. A huge, gloomy wall it was to the 
plant, never changing its darkness. But be- 
yond it and above it there was always the 
varying sky, deep blue sometimes, streaked 
with white cloud lines sometimes, which 
moved so gently that they scarcely seemed to 
move at all; at other times bright colours- 
purple and orange, yellow and red — flushed 
quite over it, and the young plant longed 
to see more — more colour and fuller light 
But the sky became grey and the air chilly; 
then the plant folded together its little leaves 
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for Its night's sleep, and at first saw not the 
deeper blue of the sky, when sun and moon 
are not there, but only stars and stars. 

Upwards the view was wide ; but about it 
on the ground the plant was yet too small to 
see much, except the stone and some lettuces 
growing close beside it. The lettuces were 
already quite big things. It was such a long 
time since they were in seed leaves and they 
soon grew beyond them into larger ones, that 
they had quite forgotten their first early efforts 
to grow. They had such fine, large, fresh 
leaves now, they could treat the little leaves 
of the young sunflower with contempt — " Look 
at those tiny leaves," they said ; " what can 
they want here ? Do they ever expect to 
become like us ?" 

But the sunflower minded its own doings 
and heeded them not. The great leaves of the 
lettuces made a cool shade, and under them 
the long worms crawled and peeped out even 
in the daytime, troops of green flies moved 
along the rib-like supports under the leaf, 
slugs scarcely seen hid themselves snugly 
among the broad folds, or in the dimples. 
Many strange creatures wandered about during 
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the daytime from the damp, dark wall into the 
ground, things with dull yellow bodies and 
many rapid feet, things with huge horns and 
curious moving jaws, things all legs and rings 
and mouth, running, tearing and feeding. And 
during the twilight stranger beings, just seen, 
crawled and glided about under those proud 
leaves, sometimes gnawing them into fan- 
tastic shapes and holes, and then leaving them 
crumpled, slimy and partly buried in the earth. 

But the little lowly sunflower was closed and 
quietly at rest, neither seeing nor caring to see 
all that went on under those grand leaves. 

Not far from the wall was a path. A happy 
little boy was one day running by ; he had just 
passed the little sunflower, as the big lettuces 
hid it in front, when he suddenly stopped, 
came back, paused, then shouted, " Oh Gilbert, 
come and see ! Here's a sunflower up !" The 
two boys stood looking, full of happiness. 
" Oh 1 how splendid it will be when the 
flowers come," said Gilbert. "And the bees 
and all the flies hum round it," returned 
Percys " Yes, and when it grows as high 
and higher than the wall, then, oh ! won't 
it be splendid 1 " added Gilbert. 
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The noise of the children disturbed the 
bricks. Now they looked too, but saw no 
reason for delight. They were rather sleepy 
and heavy, though useful old things in their 
way, these bricks. They had been there many 
a long day and year, immovable and changeless, 
and there was nothing disturbed them so much 
as growing things. Growth and alteration 
they couldn*t understand and therefore did 
not like them. The grey and yellow lichen 
changed so little — one spot of the same size 
and shape had been on many of the bricks 
so long and had altered so slightly, that they 
supposed it did not change at all. The moss 
which nearly covered the top, with its round 
bosses of fruit, and the grass, which every year 
grew in tufts here and there among a few stray 
wall saxifrages and other small wild flowers, 
were seen only by the few bricks which formed 
the top, and these had become so gradually 
accustomed to them by the almost unseen pro- 
gress of the moss, that they believed they were 
like the bare ones down at the very bottom of 
the wall. Still they held there was nothing 
like being always the same — they never moved, 
never altered of their own accord, and more 
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than all, they were very proud to know that 
they never grew, but were now as they had 
always been, save a little crumbling and crack- 
ing ; no addition had taken place even in a 
hundred years. There was one place slightiy 
broken down, it is true, but of this the 
wall was rather quietly proud. These old 
bricks were not very pleased to see the little 
sunflower coming up so strongly and, they 
thought, rudely just there. However, in a 
short time they all agreed — ^and they generally 
did agree amongst themselves — that it was a 
mere nothing, only a trifle of no size, a 
weakly, green, limp thing, without any speck 
of redeeming red, and with not even one 
square corner to recommend it So they 
dozed off* again. 

For several days the little sunflower re- 
mained still and apparently grew no larger, 
every morning opening its twin leaves to the 
sunshine and closing them every evening when 
the sunset had left the sky. But it was not idle ; 
it was living, looking about, admiring, longing, 
hoping. It sent down its little roots, and 
unseen they extended and branched, and the 
earth gave them abundantly to drink. The 
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soft dews came and gently bathed it, and, small 
as it was, the bright sun warmed it. The 
balmy air hovered always around, and fed it 
with bountiful care. No wonder, then, that it 
grew, and new small leaves came, and leaf 
after leaf extended and enlarged ; then it sent 
up its stalk higher, while the leaves rested all 
round its top like a green flower. By the help 
of the sunshine and rain it was now as tall as 
the lettuces, and could look over them about 
the garden. 

It was now some weeks since the boys saw 
the young sunflower. There had been rain, 
gentle at first, but lasting the whole day long 
and the night too, so that there was quite a 
clear pool in the garden path. When the 
children ran again into the garden, still fresh 
and wet, they could not help both crying at 
the same time, " Hasn*t that sunflower grown 
tall ! " " How large its leaves are getting ! " 
said Gilbert. " How tall and thick its stem 
grows 1 *' said Percy. It had indeed grown 
much taller; the soft leaves were larger, and 
the strong stem carried them up higher and 
higher, and as they stood out strongly, they 
still held in their downy centre, as in a cup, 
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the big drops of the summer rain bright as 
diamonds. The children looked awhile, then 
jumped and danced with delight There were 
not many flowers in the garden, and this was 
a favourite. Their glee aroused the bricks 
again : " What does that ugly growing thing 
want here ? Why doesn't it go away — we 
never growl Look at that long thin green 
stalk ; now would anybody of sense build like 
that ? What soft flabby things to build with, 
those leaves are ! How loosely and limply 
they hang round that slender prop ! They 
will flap and curl about it, some day, like the 
clothes on the line in a breeze," said they, for 
a stiff wall, corners and angles, straight sides 
and flat faces, are to them beautiful, and no- 
thing else is so. They love, and rightly too, 
regularity and order, but it must be of one kind 
only, that of being like each other, and in being 
placed one beside or above another — as bricks 
have been always placed since bricks were. 
Rest, unchanging rest, they enjoy; and in being 
a wall lies their chief delight, especially an old 
one. Things that are not bricks had better get 
away from them. So they complained. 

But gradually they ceased their complaints. 
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Some of the leaves did really look a little 
like each other ; they were one above another, 
and that was a great thing in their favour. 
They were green certainly, but then they 
were all green, and green entirely, so in time 
the bricks found less cause for contempt. 

The sunflower, too, had now grown beyond 
and above the lowest bricks, which were the 
first to complain. These were farthest from 
the light and the most disagreeable of all ; 
standing still themselves and not seeing far, 
they did not now notice that it was growing 
slowly on ; they were sure it was standing still, 
so little alteration did it make. So they not 
only ceased to speak spitefully, did not tease 
and torment, but they even became tolerant, 
and then complimentary. "It had improved 
so much ; it had learned to cease changing, 
and was doing nothing," so they let it alone. 

'* What is that stuck-up thing about ? " said 
a lettuce. And a gad-fly wandering and flit- 
ting everywhere and seeing everything, gossip- 
ing and chattering to all, said, ** Oh, I know ! " 
The gad-fly saw many things in its wander- 
ings. " It's trying to flower — all its top is 
turning into buds." "Then TU flower too, I 
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should think so ! " said the lettuce. " I do not 
intend to be outdone by that awkward thing. 
Not long ago it was down here a little thing in 
two leaves; now if it is really attempting to 
flower, I will make no more leaves but blossom 
too. Of course I can make a better flower than 
that thing can ! Make haste," added the lettuce 
to itself, " make haste, and leave off forming 
leaves — send up a tall stalk and big flower, 
before that gawky thing can get a petal out ! " 

The midsummer holidays came, bright and 
hot There had been the usual rainy season 
about St. Swithin's, and the sunflower was now 
fresh and tall. The children were running about 
the garden again shouting very joyfully. There 
at last was the long watched for, long hoped 
for blaze of bright orange. The sunflower was 
shining a ring of rayed yellow florets, over- 
topping the garden wall, far away seen flaming. 

For a whole day it had stood bowing 
reverently to its master the sun, another day 
bending gently downwards to the flowers 
around and beneath it But before the outer 
circle of inner florets began to form a bursting 
ring within the yellow ray, the news had flown 
fast through all the world of flying things. 
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The gadfly saw, and astonished at its great 
glory, hovered in mid-air, outside the rays; 
then hastened round on rapid wings to spread 
the wondrous news. And soon the flickering, 
glittering visitors came so thick and fast to 
greet and honour it, that no court of queen 
was ever brighter with dazzling gems and 
gorgeous dress. There came flies in jewelled 
blues and greens, flashing back the sunlight, 
and before they left, big humble bees arrived, 
sedate, velvety, and important. Ladybirds 
in scarlet ran briskly among the bright 
orange yellow petals, and bevies of gadflies 
poised on tremulous wings all round about it. 
The butterfly caused quite an excitement 
when he arrived, magnificent in changing 
red and gold, and sheen of pearly iridescence 
about his spots, like perfectly circular rain- 
bows in miniature; even his sombre brown 
underside reflected the colour of the flower, 
as he softly moved round well pleased every- 
where, or rested delighted on that bright 
crown of golden glory. There was a busy 
flutter of wings about it from morn till 
eve, and from eve till morn. In the long 
midsummer twilight quiet moths came in 
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gentle troops, and all through the glimmering 
night they visited and paused among its rich 
florets, resting and refreshing themselves. 

But now it was day-time and there were the 
children shouting and admiring ; again and 
again they returned to it, growing bright things 
themselves, full of fresh feeling ; they loved the 
sunflower and cheered it with their glee. But 
the bricks, who can tell their contempt now ? 
So long as the plant had but two leaves, it 
could be passed by : it was green and rounded 
— perhaps that was not its fault — but the two 
leaves were alike and that was in its favour. 
They had with difficulty learned to acquiesce, 
or perhaps had become blind to its growth ; 
still when they were obliged to see it, they 
wished to see it at its best, and truly leaf 
followed leaf, but they were of the same shape 
and size, and alike in colour. 

But what new madness was this ? Why it 
was extending itself now at the top, round and 
flat, no longer content with a stick, very like 
what a wall endures once only when it is being 
built, and is then dismissed for ever ; not con- 
tent with this — 2l good thing in its way — it is 
making a broad round level disk on the very 
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top, and trimming its edge with other and 
newer colours. Something like the wall 
colour, and filling up the centre with other 
coloured florets, packed, too, nearly like bricks, 
not so well — but, ah! it had stolen the idea 
from the wall no doubt ! This was shocking ! 
There were loud and strong abuse and denun- 
ciation, the more so because of the supposed 
theft. All the bricks in the wall united in 
condemning its waywardness and wickedness. 

But strong words and ill-feelings did not 
prevent the seed from slowly and securely 
ripening, and at last the big head hung down 
heavy with its weight ; and it then might 
have seen the ragged and worn-out lettuces, 
with their straggling flower-stalks and flowers, 
like the sunflowers as the beggar is like 
the king, a flower, it is true, but wretched 
and meagre, scarcely seen and when seen un- 
remembered, uncared for. They left doing 
what they could do well, to do this so ill ; and 
now they were dissipated and useless ! So 
they were willing to join in the chorus which 
rose now continuously from the wall, from 
the stones around, and even from the hollow 
in the empty shell, which once a living, 

o 
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growing thing had made, came a whisper of 
" Shame ! " The old white stone spent many 
days hoping a friendly hand would find some 
lose waiting half brick and heave it straight 
at that gaudy, flaunting, inconstant, inconsistent 
thing, "which had been obeying its own 
order" (so the father told the boys), "and 
making itself perfect in its own good way, 
as it could only do, through growth and 
change." 





THE NINE JOSKINS BOLD. 

Nine joskins bold went out one day 

Into the country round ; 
" Adventures we will seek," they say, 

" Adventures there abound." 

With noisy steps a hedge they pass, 

Awakening a hare : 
His eyes flash fire from out the grass, 

To them a fearful scare ! 
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"If each of us had brought a spear, 
We then might slay the beast, 

But as we've only got one here, 
We've no chance — not the least ! 



>» 



Together then they held council. 

And all agreed on this : 
" A deed of valour do we will, 

" This chance we must not miss ! '* 

And then all nine grasped tight the spear- 
Each of the other's mind, — 

" Tom Noddy, thee'rt the first ; don't fear, 
Thee strike — WU shove behind ! " 

" No, Sammy Simpey, get thee first, 

/'U do the hardest part ; 
Thee strike, the shoving's much the worst, 

And I've the bolder heart ! " 

Said Sammy : " See his flaming eye ! 

His ears pricked up for strife 1 
I'll vow beneath his lips teeth lie — 

I'll not strike for my life I " 

The startled hare rushed through the gate ; 

Cries Sam : " That's just my luck ! 
The coward beast, he dared not wait 

The blow that I'd have struck ! " 
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" Why did thee push me to the back ? " 

Cries Tommy, quite irate ; 
" Thee should have caught the beast a whack, 

As he made for the gate ! " 

They sought the hare through field and wood 

In. vain ! no track they saw, 
Until beside a lake they stood — 

A frog sat on the shore ! 

They hear a call in croaking tone : 

Kwad-kwadt, kwad-kwadt, kwad-kwadt ! 

The joskins bold give forth a groan, 
And whisper, ** What is that ? '* 

Shrewd Sammy Simpey answers them ; 

** The water-spirit calls ! " 
And forward taking a great spring, 

Into the lake he falls. 

Tom Noddy sees his floating hat, 

" He's walking down below 
And gathering gems — I can't stand that! 

Where he goes, there I go ! " 

With that, he leaped into the lake ; 

His hat stuck to his head. 
** Tom Noddy's stooping down to take 

The jewels from the bed ! " 
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The frog m accents hoarse again 

Cries kwad-kwadt kwad-kwadt kwak / 

" Tom Noddy shan't have everj' gem, 
I'll leap upon his back ! " 

So one and all jumped in, until 
The bank was bare of them, 

AND 

I hope the reader never will 
Cry out his eyes for them ! 




WINE AND WATER. 

Said Wine to Water : *' Tm the most grand, 
Ships bring me hither from many a land." 

Said Water to Wine: "No, I'm the most 

grand. 
Without me the ships would lie on the strand." 

Said Wine to Water : " Tm the most grand. 
The nobles all drink of my choicest brand." 

Said Water to Wine : ** No, Fm the most 

grand, [brand ! " 

Both nobles and peasants, all drink of my 

Said Wine to Water : *' Fm the most grand, 
The sick man drinks health and life from my 
. hand." 

Said Water to Wine : " No, Tm the most 

grand, [wand." 

I cure too; his medicines I charm with my 

Said Wine to Water : ** Fm the most grand, 
I fire the brain of the thirsty man." 

Said Water to Wine : " No, I'm the most 

grand, 
I quench his thirst ere the fire began." 

X99 
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Said Wine to Water : " rm the most grand, 
Tm grown in the soil of the fertile land," 

Said Water to Wine : " No, Fm the most 

grand, 
You grow through the moisture you gain from 

my hand." 

Said Wine to Water : " Fm the most grand. 
Man tends me with care and with fostering 
hand." 

Said Water to Wine: ''Still Tm the most 

grand, 
/ tend you ; 'twas I through your roots that 

ran. 
And I water and nourish the stems that I span, 
And rise as cool vapour your fruit to fan ; 
And if I didn't you'd ne'er have been here, 
You'd have shrivelled and died on your stalk, 

I fear ! " 

Said Wine to Water : " You're right, I see. 
Your help has cherished the life in me. 
You are the tool and I am the man, 
But the Master we seek in wise nature's plan." 
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